THE PLANETARY RELATIONS 


MONG the heavenly bodies there are a few, which on 
A account of their brilliancy, and their movements on 

the background of the starry firmament, attract our 
particular attention. These are called the planets, or wan- 
derers. In the years 1607—1620 Kepler discovered various 
facts with regard to the wanderings of these bodies, without 
hazarding any explanation of these motions, which he em- 
bodied in the three laws, which still bear his name. The ob- 
servations of Tycho Brahé at his observatory at Uranienburg 
furnished the material from which Kepler deduced his laws. 
If we define the orbit of a planet to be the plane which is 
bounded by its path in space, then Kepler’s first law states 
that the orbit of each planet is an ellipse, with the sun in 
one of its foci. 

If now we imagine a line joining the sun at the focus with 
the planet, this line is called the radius vector. Kepler's 
second law states that the radius vector of each planet des- 
cribes equal areas in equal times. Hence it must follow as 
a consequence that a planet travels more slowly in its orbit 
when it is far from the sun, or in aphelion, than when it is 
near the sun, at perihelion. Some ellipses do not depart very 
greatly from the form of a circle. In such an ellipse there 
would not be a great difference between the velocity of a body 
in different parts of its orbit. But in an ellipse which is very 
pronounced, as that followed by a periodic comet in its journey 
round the sun, the velocity would be enormously greater at 
perihelion than at aphelion. The form of a planet’s path 
depends upon a quantity or “element” called the eccentricity, 
which is the ratio between the distance of the sun from the 
centre of the orbit and the half of the major or greater axis. 
For instance in the case of the earth, the path of which round 
the sun does not differ much from a circle, the eccentricity 
is only 0.01677, but in the case of Halley’s periodic comet, 
with a period of nearly 76 years, the same ratio or number 
is 0.9673, that is, it comes very near the sun, which is in 
one focus, and goes very far away in the opposite direction. 

The third law of Kepler is probably the most interesting 
of all, and gives a relation between the period of time a 
planet takes to revolve round the sun, and its mean distance 
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from the sun. This law, called the harmonic law, is thus 
expressed: “ The squares of the periods of the planets are 
proportional to the cubes of their mean distances from the 
sun.”’ Hence we have a proportion by means of which, given 
any three of the four quantities, earth’s distance, planet's 
distance, earth’s period or year, and planet’s period, we can 
find the fourth. Copernicus, the Canon of Thorn (1473— 
1543), showed that nearly all the known motions of the 
planets, including the earth, could be accounted for by sup- 
posing them to revolve in circular orbits about the sun, placed 
a little out of centre. It was due to the genius of Kepler, 
in discovering the elliptical movement of the planets, to bring 
the Copernican hypothesis into consonance with observed 
facts. Tycho had rejected the Copernican system,—it was 
not only so-called ignorant and prejudiced Churchmen who 
found difficulties in the acceptance of this theory—on the 
grounds that if the earth moved round the sun, all the fixed 
stars ought to have an apparent motion, which should be 
the reflection, as it were, in the sky of the earth’s orbit 
round the sun. His objection was a valid one, but what he 
failed to understand was that this apparent motion of the 
fixed stars, which is now known as their “ annual parallax,” 
could not, on account of their immense distance, be detected 
by his instruments, even though they were the most perfect 
which had been constructed up to that time. In fact,it was not 
until more than two centuries later, in the year 1838, that 
Bessel succeeded in showing that the star, 61 Cygni, had a 
distance,enormous though it is,which was measurable by tele- 
scopic aid, while in the next year Henderson measured the 
parallax of a Centauri, the sun which is the neighbour of 
our sun in space. The semi-diameter of the earth’s orbit 
round the sun as seen from that star only measures about 
three-quarters of a second of arc. According to Tycho’s 
theory, the sun revolved round the earth, once a year, while 
all the planets except the earth revolved meanwhile round 
the sun. This system accounts just as well for the apparent 
motion of the planets in the heavens, as that advanced by 
Copernicus and completed by Kepler. In fact, until 
Bradley, in the year 1726, discovered the aberration of 
light, or the apparent displacement of a star, due to the 
combination of the motion of its light with the motion of the 
observer, no direct proof had been advanced that the sun and 
not the earth was the centre of the planetary system. The 
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further discovery of the annual parallax of the fixed stars 
completed the proof of the truth of the Copernican theory. 

The mention of the Copernican system inevitably suggests 
the case of Galileo. Happily, enough has been written in 
recent times! to provide the honest inquirer with the true 
view on this matter, which without acquitting the ecclesiastical 
authorities of a certain amount of imprudence destroys once 
for all the myth of persecution and of contempt for science. 
It is all the more strange and surprising that some scientific 
men of position should still show themselves in the grip of 
the old false tradition. For instance, in his book on 7he 
Sun, published in 1912, Professor C. G. Abbot writes: 
“Galileo was threatened with torture and forced to perjure 
himself because he believed this, namely the heliocentric 
theory, which shows how fortunate we are to live in the pre- 
sent age.” This is very naive. Galileo was not threatened 
with torture, and all he was forced to do was to hold as a 
working scientific hypothesis what he wanted to hold as a 
demonstrated fact. Or again in his work Discovery, pub- 
lished in 1916 by Professor R. A. Gregory, we read: “ For 
putting belief to the test of experiment, and founding con- 
clusions upon observation, Galileo’s reward in his old age 
was imprisonment by the Inquisition, and a broken heart. 
This is how a new scientific method is regarded by guardians 
of traditional doctrine.’ Temporary detention in the palatial 
abode of an ambassador, can hardly be termed imprisonment. 
And, when after all the kindness and consideration that had 
been shown him, he broke his word, and lampooned his bene- 
factors in a bitter satire, he was banished to his own house 
at Arcetri. There he was able to pursue his researches and 
studies in peace and retirement from the turmoil of heated 
controversy. 

To represent the official attitude of the Churchmen, for 
we must carefully distinguish this from the violence, the 
jealousy, and the narrow-mindedness of individuals, as due 
to a blind and unreasonable desire to suppress the advance 
of scientific thought, is a travesty of historical truth. 

The explanation of the empirical laws of Kepler, regarding 
the motions of the planets, was shown by that great genius, 
Sir Isaac Newton, to lie in the universal law of gravitation. 


1 See ‘* Galileo,’’ by Father Gerard, THz Montn, May, 1907; Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, sub voce: ‘* Galileo and his Condemnation,” by E. R, Hull, S.J. 
C.T.S. 
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In accordance with this law any particle of matter attracts 
any other particle with a force inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance between them, and directly propor- 
tional to the product of their masses. Given this law, the 
laws of Kepler immediately flow from it, as necessary conse- 
quences and corollaries. Finally, as an extension of this great 
law, Laplace and Lagrange, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, proved the stability of the planetary system. The 
essence of the proof consists in this, that the mutual attraction 
of the planets could never destroy the system, nor even change 
the elements of the orbit of any one of the larger planets 
to any great extent. There is in the system a principle of 
compensation, so that, for instance, if the eccentricity of one 
planet should increase, entailing a change in the shape of 
its orbit, that of some one other planet, or of other planets, 
must correspondingly decrease. The periods and the lengths 
of the major axes of the planetary orbits are invariable. 

There is,therefore,circulating round the sun a stable system 
of planets, governed in their motions and controlled from the 
central sun, according to the universal law of gravitation. The 
question will naturally arise as to whether the planets con- 
stitute a family apart, with certain unique relations and con- 
cordances, or whether they are a heterogeneous set of bodies, 
which only happen to have come together fortuitously under 
the influence of the attractive force of the sun? If we examine 
the matter, we shall find that there are some mutual relations 
among these bodies which render it highly probable that not 
only are they a homogeneous system, but that they have a 
common origin. 

In the first place, their relative distances from the sun 
form an orderly series, which was first discovered and 
enunciated by Titius of Wittenberg, and afterwards pro- 
mulgated by Bode in the year 1772. Let us represent the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun by the number Io, 
which can be written as 4 plus 3 multiplied by 2 to the first 
power. The number 2 to the power zero is unity, so that 
the distance of Venus would be represented by 7. The dis- 
tance of Mercuy is represented by 4. Reckoning from the 
earth, and multiplying the 3 by successive powers of 2, to 
the second, to the third power, and so on we get 16 for 
the relative distance of Mars, 28 for the mean distance of 
the eight hundred and more small planets, or asteroids, which 
circulate between Mars and Jupiter, 52 for the distance of 
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Jupiter, 100 for that of Saturn, 196 for that of Uranus, and, 
finally, 388 for the distance of Neptune. When Bode 
enunciated his law Uranus had not yet been discovered. It 
was detected by Sir William Herschel in 1781, and its dis- 
tance was found to be in agreement with Bode’s law. This 
brilliant discovery suggested that the dacuna between Mars 
and Jupiter would be filled by yet another planet. Accord- 
ingly an association of twenty-four astronomers was formed, 
mainly of German nationality, whose duty was to search the 
zodiac for the missing member of the planetary sytem. But 
before this systematical and organized search for the planet 
could bear fruit, the monk Piazzi of Palermo, who was en- 
gaged in the work of making an extensive star-catalogue, 
picked up a moving body on January 1, 1801, which in 
honour of the tutelary goddess of Sicily was named Ceres. 
But in place of one planet which was looked for, a whole 
group of small bodies was discovered, Pallas by Olbers in 
1802, Juno in 1804, and Vesta, the largest and brightest 
of the family, in 1807. The fifth, Astrea, was not found 
until 1845 by Encke, an amateur astronomer, who had 
directed his astronomical observations to this end for fifteen 
years. By the beginning of 1898 no less than 425 minor 
planets had been duly identified and catalogued. Since the 
introduction of photography as an adjunct to astronomical 
research, the discovery of these bodies, some of them ex- 
tremely minute, by the trails which they leave on a plate 
exposed upon a field of fixed stars, is increasing in number 
and rapidity. For instance, 56 were discovered in 1915, 
no less than five of them upon one plate exposed by Professor 
M. Wolf of Heidelberg. The number admitted as recog- 
nized members of the group is now more than eight hundred. 
Dr. Olbers suggested that these small bodies were frag- 
ments of a broken planet, but is it not equally likely that 
they may be bodies which just failed to coalesce into one large 
body, and that the other planets of our system have been 
formed by an aggregation of still smaller bodies? However 
that may be, if we adopt the number 26 as denoting the 
distance of the mean asteroid, Bode’s law is very approxim- 
ately verified, which would require at this distance a number 
28. The law only breaks down, and it breaks down badly, 
in the case of Neptune, the outermost planet of the solar 
system. It will be interesting to set down in tabular form 
a comparison of the relative distances of the planets as they 
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actually are, and what they would be expected to be in Bode’s 
law. The last column of the table gives the distances of 
the planets from the sun in millions of miles. 


Relative Actual Mean 
Planet. Distance. Bode. Distance. 
Mercury. - 3.8 4 36.0 Millions of Miles. 
Venus ‘ ; 7.2 7. 67.2 ” ” 
Earth . ‘ - Io 10. 92.9 ” ” 
Mars . ‘ - 15.2 16. 141.5 ™ 9 
Mean Asteroid . 26.5 28 257.1 (Ceres) = 
Jupiter. i - §2. 52. 483.3 “ » 
Saturn . - 95. 100 886.0 mn o 
Uranus i - 193.8 196. 1781.9 * 9” 
Neptune. + 300.5 388. 2791.6 “ " 


This curious and interesting law of the distribution of the 
planets must have some physical basis. What that physical 
basis may be is at present obscure. But the system of 
Saturn’s well-known and beautiful rings may possibly fur- 
nish a clue to its discovery. These rings are not solid, for 
it has been mathematically demonstrated by Roche and by 
Clerk Maxwell, a proof spectroscopically verified by Keeler, 
that no solid body could exist so near to its primary on account 
of the tidal forces generated. Now in Saturn’s rings there 
are gaps or divisions, named after their discoverers Cassini's 
and Encke’s divisions. We quote from a work of another 
distinguished mathematician, the late Sir George Darwin: 


“The orbit of a planet may be such that it is possible for it to 
circulate in it for an indefinite time without being seriously per- 
turbed by the other planets, and there are other orbits in which 
such perpetual motion is impossible. The perpetual orbits are 
said to be stable, the others unstable. Now there are indications 
that there are certain zones where stable orbits may exist and 
others in which they are impossible. The scale on which these 
zones are drawn seems to be mainly governed by the orbit of some 
one predominant member of the system—in our case probably 
Jupiter. I should be disposed to look for the law governing 
the distribution of the planets to the determination of these zones. 
. . . An attempt has been made to determine some of these zones 
of stable orbits in an ideally simple case, but it is a mere begin- 
ning, and a long time will elapse before a full knowledge of 
so complicated a system as that of the solar planets will be 
obtained.” ! 


1 The Tides (edition 1910), pp. 422, 423. 
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The other relations which exist among the planets, inde- 
pendently of gravitation, and which indicate that they are 
members of one family, and not an accidental aggregation 
of bodies, may be briefly summarized. In the first place 
their orbits are all nearly circular, or have only a small ec- 
centricity ; there are not some unduly elongated, and others 
unduly compressed. In the next place the direction of all 
in their motions round the sun are in the same sense, and in 
the same direction as the sun turns on his axis. If we take 
the sun, the eight great planets, and the asteroid Ceres, the 
chances against this community of motion in an haphazard 
assemblage of revolving bodies would be over a thousand 
to one. Moreover the orbits of all, excepting in the cases 
of some of the little asteroids, are nearly in one plane. The 
chances against such a concordance, if the planets had not 
a common bond of union, would be more than a million to 
one. The comets in our system, besides having in most cases 
very elongated orbits, pursue these orbits in a variety of 
planes, inclined in some cases at high angles to that of the 
earth’s orbit, and moreover generally in a retrograde direc- 
tion. They do not conform to the family arrangements. 

If we now consider the planets in detail we find that the 
plane of the planet’s rotation is, with the exception of Uranus, 
nearly coincident with that of its path round the sun. Also, 
with the exception of Uranus and Neptune, the direction of 
its rotation on its axis, is in the same sense as that of its 
orbital revolution. With regard, too, to the moons of a 
planet, the planes of their revolution round their primary is 
likewise almost coincident with that of the planet’s spin on 
its axis. These moons also, with four exceptions, revolve 
round their primaries in the same direction as the planet 
itself rotates. These exceptions are the moon of Neptune, 
the eighth and ninth satellites of Jupiter, and the ninth satel- 
lite of Saturn. This retrograde motion in the cases of these 
outermost satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, as also in the case 
of the rotation of Uranus and Neptune, and the revolution of 
Neptune’s satellite, may be explained on the hypothesis that 
such bodies either relatively to the sun, or to their primaries, 
were formed at an early stage in the evolution of the planetary 
system, and that the subsequent effect of tidal action was to 
cause the bodies formed later to “ turn a somersault,”’ to 
adopt an expressive phrase from Professor Turner. The ex- 


' A Voyage in Space, 1915, pp. 181, 182. 
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planation is due to an investigation of tidal forces by Major 
Stratton, D.S.O. 

These harmonies of motion among the planets and their 
satellites led the famous Laplace (1796) to enunciate an 
hypothesis as to the mode of evolution of the planetary sys- 
tem, which, although modified and corrected by subsequent 
mathematical investigations, still presents in essentials the 
most reasonable theory as to the development of the sun and 
his dependants. The root idea of the gradual formation of 
the sun and planets from an original, unformed and chaotic 
mass is as old as the early Fathers of the Church, in their 
commentaries on the first chapter of the Book of Genesis.! 
The Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace was adumbrated by 
Descartes in his Principles of Philosophy published in 1644, 
and later by Swedenborg in 1750, and by Kant in 1775. But 
none of these philosophers worked out the theory with the 
detail presented by Laplace. 

According then to Laplace, an intensely heated nebulous 
mass once extended as a glowing gas filling space beyond 
the confines of the present solar system. This nebula, which 
existed in the form of a highly rarefied lens-shape mass of 
gas, rotated slowly about an axis perpendicular to the present 
orbits of the planets. The gas, extended at first by heat, 
gradually cooled at its surface, while the central portion con- 
densed and rose in temperature. In consequence of this con- 
densation due to cooling, since the amount of rotatory energy 
in any system is always constant, a well-known law in 
mechanics called “the conservation of the moment of 
momentum,” the speed of rotation must have increased. When 
the centrifugal force at the equator became equal to the gravi- 
tational force, the edges of the lenticular mass of gas ceased 
to be continuous with the more central portions, and a ring 
of matter was detached, or, in other words, left behind. 
Plateau’s famous experiment on the rotating mass of olive 
oil suspended in a mixture of alcohol and water, and detach- 
ing rings which break up into globules, is a laboratory ana- 
logue of Laplace’s theory. After a first ring had been 
formed, further cooling led to further contraction. The 
acceleration of the rotation would consequently again in- 
crease, and the repetition of the process would lead to the 
formation of successive rings. These rings, after revolving 
as a whole for some time, would be aggregated, on account 


1 Origine du Monde d’apres la Tradition, Abbé Motais, Paris, 1888. 
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of differences in density in various parts, into a series of 
globes, whilst the central nucleus formed the sun. 

A strong presumption of the substantial truth of the theory 
of Laplace is furnished by the hypothesis as to the mainten- 
ance of the heat of the sun, enunciated by Helmholtz and 
Lord Kelvin. This latter hypothesis, which has a deal of veri- 
similitude, leads us back to a state of things which squares 
with the postulates of Laplace. The more modern theory of 
Chamberlin and Moulton, called the Planetesimal Hypothesis, 
requires, anterior to the formation of a spiral nebula, the 
collision or near approach of two suns. It explains how the 
sun came to be surrounded by circulating matter, and how 
this circulating matter was aggregated into planets and 
satellites. But Laplace set out to explain how the suns them- 
selves were formed. It is an astronomical case of whether the 
hen came before or after the first egg. It has been objected 
that there is no nebula known which exhibits with certainty 
the rings of Laplace, unless it be the nebula in Andromeda. 
But it seems to us that this objection bears no weight, when 
we compare the size of the solar system with the vast dimen- 
sions of the nebula. The spiral nebula are more probably 
the primitive material of whole systems of stars and suns, 
not of a relatively puny system such as that of our sun and 
his attendant planets. Put such a ring system at the distance 
of the nebulz, and no telescope would be powerful enough 
to resolve it into its separate parts. 

But quite recently (Monthly Notices, R.A.S., January, 
1917) Mr. J. H. Jeans, F.R.S., from a profound mathe- 
matical investigation on “ The Part played by Rotation in 
Cosmic Evolution,” has found that a rotational theory fails 
to explain the genesis of the solar system in three distinct 
ways. “ First; the present momentum of the system fixes a 
limit to the density near the edge of the primzval nebula, and 
this density is so low that matter thrown off from the edge 
could not condense into planets. Secondly; the only form 
of rotational theory which is applicable to our system postu- 
lates matter being thrown off continuously and slowly, and 
the matter would be ejected so slowly that it could not con- 
dense. Thirdly; even if these objections were not valid, and 
matter had condensed, the masses formed would have been 
much greater than the planets of our system.”’ But it is not im- 
possible that rotation might account for the genesis of a spiral 
nebula, with its accompanying stellar aggregations. Recent 
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observations have proved that this class of nebulz rotates 
with considerable angular velocity. 

Considering the profound studies that have been made on 
the planetary system, by such mathematicians as Lagrange 
and Laplace, to mention no others, one would have imagined 
that there was nothing more to be discovered concerning the 
mutual relations of their orbits. But at the March 1916 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, Professor H. C. 
Plummer, Royal Astronomer for Ireland, brought forward 
some other most interesting relations concerning the orbital 
planes of the major planets. If a list of the elements of 
the orbits of the planets be consulted, it will be noticed that 
the inclinations of their orbital planes to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, or ecliptic, range between 46 minutes of arc 
for Uranus, to a maximum of only a little over 7 degrees for 
Mercury. Likewise the longitudes of the ascending nodes, 
in other words the point where the planet’s orbital planes 
cut that of the earth, reckoned from the vernal equinox, range 
between 46 degrees 33 minutes for Mercury, and 1 30 degrees 
6 minutes for Neptune; that is they range nearly over one 
quadrant only of a circle. Let us take as polar co-ordinates 
of each planet the angle of inclination of its plane to the 
ecliptic, and the longitude of the ascending node minus 90 
degrees. The points so found and plotted on a diagram 
with the earth as origin of co-ordinates, and the horizontal 
and vertical axes directed to 315 and 45 degrees of celestial 
longitude respectively, exhibit some remarkable relations. The 
poles, Earth, Mars, Mercury, and the poles, Earth, Venus, 
Uranus, are almost collinear. So too are the poles, Mercury, 
Saturn, Venus; Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus; and finally Mars, 
Jupiter, Neptune. Hence, to quote Professor Plummer,' “the 
configuration of the planes of the major planets is subject to 
three approximate, empirical laws of a very curious kind: 
(1) The poles of the planes lie three by three on five lines. 
Otherwise, the orbital planes are concurrent, three by three. 
(2) The pole of each orbit, with the exception of Neptune, lies 
on two of these five lines. (3) Each line contains the orbital 
poles of two adjacent major planets.” 

Next describe a regular pentagon, with one side horizontal. 
Number the sides alternately, beginning with 2 for the top 
horizontal side. Produce 2 and 6 to meet, 4 and 5, 2 and 3, 
5 and 6, and 3 and 4. The result isa star pentagon. Now 


1 Monthly Notices, R.A.S., Vol. 76, pp. 386—388. 
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add two extra sides by joining the meeting points of 2 and 6, 
and 3 and 4 by a line named 1, and those of 2 and 3, and 
5 and 6byaline called 7. Let 1 represent Mercury, 2 Venus, 
and so on up to 8 for Neptune. Then the figure so drawn 
indicates which sets of orbital planes are mutually and ap- 
proximately concurrent. The orbit of Neptune, 8, is not 
represented by a side of the figure. But it passes through 
the intersection of 4 and 5, Mars and Jupiter, but not through 
any other, in consonance with the second empirical law an- 
nounced above. The exceptional position of Neptune is no 
doubt due to its being the outermost planet of our system. 
But, otherwise, in the figure every consecutive pair of poles 
determines a line. We said that these polar lines were ap- 
proximately the joins of the poles of the planets three by 
three. The approximation is exceedingly close, the greatest 
deviation of any intermediate pole from a line joining two 
poles being only five minutes of arc. Professor Plummer 
remarks: “ Whether the configuration, assumed to exist, is 
stable, is a problem of great complexity and probably of 
great difficulty. It is difficult to believe, however, that it 
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is a chance arrangement which merely happens to be ap- 
proximately true at the present time. . . . At the least these 
relations are certainly far more accurate than Bode’s law for 
the mean distance.” 

The seven lines of Professor Plummer’s star pentagon have 
a curious bearing on the well-known seven-lined figure, re- 
presenting in astrology the days of the week. Space, how- 
ever, does not permit us to illustrate this. 


A. L. CORTIE. 


RISEN LIFE 


Vanitati enim creatura subjecta est non volens, sed propter Eum gui 
subjecit eam in spe :—Rom., viii. 20. 


HEN after Calvary’s gloom and dread, 
The Lord rose blesséd from the dead, 
In gracious hour His creatures came 
To own their guilt, to purge their shame. j 


The wind of midnight, icy-chill, 

That beat on Bethlehem’s frozen hill 
Came, eager, from the budding south 
And, childlike, kissed Him on the Mouth. 


The burning sands of Egypt, rolled 
Soft to His Feet in tawny gold; 

And stones His fair young Mother trod 
Sank in bright dust before their God. 


Chill vapours, erstwhile drearily 
Drenching the fields of Galilee, 
Now, contrite-warm, they wept anew 
And fell in rainbow-silver dew. 


saoriges— 
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The heavy heat, the bitter glare, 
Judza’s burning lifeless air, 

Now bathed His Temples and His Eyes 
With cooling winds of Paradise. 


It stood there, stark on Calvary’s hill,— 
The grey cross stood and shuddered still 
Convulsed with anguish; very near 

In broken grief the prostrate spear, 

And, trampled in the crimson mud, 

The nails in dreadful sweat of blood. 


The outworn scourge in Pilate’s hall 
Hung faint and sick upon the wall; 
The purple robe—ah, scarlet too, 
Ensanguined, burnt with fiery dew, 
Where Pilate’s wife with heavy eyes 
Gazed, brooding, at the Easter skies. 


The savage thorns that tore His Brow 
Were withered ere they left the bough; 
The reed of music, breathing pain, 
Mishandled, moaned and moaned again. 


But now in gladsome sun of morn 
Fresh-hearted danced the flowering thorn; 
And down by Jordan’s singing stream 
The banks were bright with reeds agleam. 


Passed was the night of Pain and Death, 
The Lord uprose with living breath, 

And in that dawn of Second Spring 

His Heart forgave each contrite thing, 
As He forgave her, scorned of men, 

The golden Mary Magdalen! 


M. G. CHADWICK. 








WARD 8 
Feb. 27, 1915. 


Y dear . 
M You complain that my letters are short and dull, 

and I feel they deserve your criticism. You say 
you do not expect to be told of stirring events, but that you 
would like to have some idea of my experiences other than 
that afforded by a time-table giving the routine of the ward. 
Now, I want to impress on you thoroughly that, though my 
letters are deadly, my life here is quite the reverse. I have 
found in this hospital, besides the hard work, and the exper- 
ience of the nursing, a new world of interest, opened up by 
contact with the Tommies. 

I always mean to tell you all about it ; but when on Sundays 
I sit down to do so in my weekly letter, I find it is beyond me. 
The little incidents, the jokes, the discussions, the touches 
of humour and pathos which have filled the past week, fade 
away, and I cannot bring them to life again. However, I 
am going to make another effort, and I have made up my 
mind to write a diary instead of a weekly letter. Perhaps you 
fail to see the advantage in this, so I will explain. In the 
first place the diary, for all its name implies, shall not be a 
daily task; it is to be quite spasmodic. Some days it will 
have two entries, on others there will be none; but I hope 
that by jotting down words, impressions, occurrences, at the 
moment, I may give a more living picture of my ward. In 
spite of this long-winded preface, I feel I must indulge in, 
yet another formality, and give you an introduction to some 
of our men. 

To begin with, there are Barrett and Jean; I think it is 
chiefly due to them that Ward 8 has earned its reputation for 
being the cheeriest in the hospital. Barrett is trench-foot; he 
is making a good recovery, almost too good from his point 
of view, as he thinks that, having been out in France since 
September, a little home-service would be an agreeable 
change. He is a typical cockney with all the philosophy and 
humour peculiar to his class; he was in the reserve when war 
broke out, and was called up from his avocation of ‘bus driver. 
Jean is the last remaining Belgian of a whole batch that came 
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in before we had any Tommies ; he has lost three fingers of his 
right hand; the wound is healed and he is now expecting his 
discharge from the Belgian army. Barrett and Jean are in- 
separable; I have discovered only lately that Jean, in high 
spirits as a rule, suffers from corresponding attacks of depres- 
sion, and perhaps he finds help in the companionship of Bar- 
rett, who has an eye for the bright side of everything. These 
two are our great stand-by in the ward work. Preparatory 
to sweeping, Barrett scatters the tea-leaves on the polished 
boards every morning, and as he aims a well-directed hand- 
ful under each bed, he “clucks” encouragingly, and then 
apologizes for forgetting that he is not feeding the chickens 
in his back yard at home. The washing of the dinner things 
Jean and Barrett do together, with varying success as far as 
the former is concerned; apparently the sensation of his lost 
fingers returns at times, and for one brief moment he thinks 
he holds a plate between them, then there is a crash followed 
by delighted cries of “ broke, broke ” from the irrepressible 
Barrett. The rest of the men, only twelve out of our twenty- 
two beds are full at the moment, seem content as a rule to 
fall in with Barrett's cheerful views, and there is always a 
fair amount of good-humoured chaff going on. 

I think the man who has most pain is Evans; he had a bad 
wound in his elbow which was almost healed when he came 
to us, but some nerve has been affected; the poor fellow 
suffers agonies at times, and there is, so to speak, nothing 
to show for it. It is extraordinary how gentle the others 
are with him; one of them, Collins, has constituted himself 
in some sort his valet, and it is a lesson to us nurses to see how 
patiently he treats him, for Evans, in his nervous state, will 
cry out warnings if anyone passes near his bed lest it may 
be shaken, and will drive one to distraction with reiterated in- 
junctions as to how his coat should be put on, or his bed- 
clothes arranged. 

The only cross-grained man we have is Smith; he suffers 
from what, in my unregenerate days before the war, I should 
have called a broken leg, but which I now refer to as a 
fractured femur. The injured limb is slung up in a most 
uncomfortable-looking arrangement called a Hodgen’s splint, 
with the result that Smith finds it difficult to maintain his 
half-recumbent position and is for ever slipping backwards ; 
his bed, too, is always full of crumbs. If one comes to think 
of it, life under these conditions cannot be all joy; but the 
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other men bear up in spite of all their troubles, even Evans 
joining in a laugh sometimes, whereas Smith is so utterly 
self-engrossed that he is incapable of taking part in the life 
of the ward. Smith, moreover, is quite persuaded that he is 
receiving wrong treatment, and he had the coolness to tell 
the consulting surgeon the other day that the Hodgen’s splint 
he had ordered him was doing him more harm than good. 
But I had no intention of writing dissertations on the men’s 
characters. This diary is going to be another failure; I must 
make a fresh start another day. 


March 2nd. 


I have had a surprise with Smith to-day. ‘“ Nurse,” he 
called abruptly, and as I turned to look at him from where I 
sat at the ward table, I saw him give his usual imperious 
jerk of the head by which he intimates that I am to go over 
to him to receive orders. I abandoned my work, which con- 
sisted in replacing buttons missing from men’s shirts. The 
hatred of the laundry people to these buttons is worthy of 
the Hun; when they find them so firmly sewn on that no force 
will tear them off, they make a point of breaking them in 
pieces should they be of bone, or if of linen, they carefully 
remove the brass support, leaving only a helpless, ragged 


piece of linen. “ Nurse,” said Smith, “ how much would 
a birthday card cost?” I suggested anything between a penny 
and sixpence. Smith looked relieved. “I have just got 


fourpence cash,” he said; “ would you get me a card this 
evening? You see, it’s the wife’s birthday to-morrow, and 
though she'll come along to see me in the afternoon, I'd 
like her to have a surprise first thing in the morning.”” So 
there is something not entirely selfish in the man after all! 


March 3rd. 


I got a birthday card last night for Smith to send his wife ; 
it was a real beauty: two hands clasping each other through 
a large wreath of forget-me-nots in the centre, and in the 
corners gold lovers-knots, arrows, hearts, etc. The card was 
a double one, and inside there were some verses alluding to 
love and dove, and heart and part, in the most approved style. 
I looked at crowds of cards before I decided on this one; the 
choice was important, for the fourpence I was to expend 
meant that Smith would be without that precious pipe of his 
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for several days; then, too, I was doubtful as to the direction 
in which his artistic taste might lie. I was much relieved 
when he made no critical remark, and the card has been duly 
posted to Mrs. Smith. 


March 4th. 


To-day has been visiting day. Curiously enough it is the 
first time I have seen the ward under these conditions, as 
on Wednesdays and Sundays I have so far been off duty in 
the afternoon. Many of the ordinary hospital regulations 
are in abeyance for the Tommies, so the two-visitors-at-a-time 
limit is not imposed. Barrett had his wife to see him. Mrs. 
Barrett is quite good-looking and smart in appearance. I 
should think she had the same views on life as her husband, 
and she looks as though she would thoroughly enjoy the 
music-hall which Barrett tells me they both frequent regu- 
larly of a Saturday night in “ civilian life.” Mrs. Barrett 
brought the only child with her, a very precious and very 
spoilt little girl who spent the afternoon crawling all over 
her father, covering him with traces of toffee and chocolate, 
as she delightedly repeated “ Daddy, soldier.” 

Then Smith’s wife came in; four children, between three 
and eight years old, running round her, the last arrival of 
two months in her arms; she is a plain woman, careworn in 
appearance, and looking older than her husband; those small 
children must be a heavy burden. 

But the man for visitors is Jenkins. I don’t remember 
if I mentioned him to you before. He is a spruce little fel- 
low with a rather pink face, curly hair, and a yellow mous- 
tache. Jenkins’ home is not far from the quarter of the town 
where the hospital is situated,and apparently half of the popu- 
lous suburb is on intimate terms with him. First of all there is 
his father, very proud of what he evidently considers his 
good-looking son, then there are one or two married sisters 
with various children, and lastly innumerable young women, 
related and unrelated. I gather that Jenkins is consider- 
ably higher in the social scale than Barrett or Smith, also he 
is an eligible bachelor. 

Collins had a young woman to see him. I thought she 
was peculiarly unattractive; she was dressed in a long blue 
overcoat with something resembling a nurse’s bonnet on her 
head, and Collins looked decidedly sheepish as she bent over 
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his bed talking earnestly to him. Altogether there was some- 
thing strange about her,for although Collins engrossed her at- 
tention for the best part of an hour, she did not stay with him 
until visiting time was over, but before leaving the ward 
went over to Evans, who suddenly fell asleep quite unaccount- 
ably, but very soundly; she then approached Jean who was 
sitting alone by the fire, whereupon Jean had an extraordinary 
lapse of memory, and forgot in a moment all the English he 
had learnt in three months; moreover he answered the good 
lady in such glib Flemish that she retired discomfited. 1 
found out afterwards that she was a tract distributor from 
some society or other, and that the question she asked Collins 
so intently was concerned with his prospects of salvation. 
Apparently the men are used to her and her kind, and have 
as a rule means of defence ready to hand; Collins is getting 
unmercifully chaffed for having been caught awake. 

At five o’clock the bell rang for the visitors to depart, and 
the hubbub of the ward gradually subsided. “Well, Nurse,” 
said Smith, as I took him his bowl of water, “ what d’yer 
think of my little woman?” There was such pride in his 
voice that I hastened to tell him I thought him a lucky man. 
“There ain’t another to match ’er,” he said, “ what a wife 
she’s been and what a mother to the eight little ‘uns.” 
“ Eight!” I said, “ you have a large family.”” ‘“ And the 
eldest only jest turned twelve,” he continued. “ Mother'’ll 
bring the three big ‘uns on Sunday, she can’t manage them all 
in the "bus, and then the fare is that ‘igh; she was pleased 
with that card, says she’s going to ‘ave it frimed.” I pulled 
his locker forward so that he could reach the bow! better, and 
gave him his towel and soap. Smith’s washing is quite an 
affair, and he scrubs his face every evening as though he 
had a special spite against it. I had never known him so 
communicative. ‘‘ Now this ‘ere leg o’ mine,” he suddenly 
remarked fiercely, “ is it or isn’t it going to be a useful one? 
My job’s being kept open for me, I’m a motor van driver, but 
if a good thing ain’t made of this leg I shan’t be able to 
work the brake.” Then, after a pause: “It fair gives a 
feller the ‘ump to lie ere d’y after d’y and wonder what's 
going to come to mother and the kiddies.” 


March roth. 


The diary has suffered a long interruption ; we had ten new 
men in last week, which means that we are full up, and the 
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rush has been so great that I have felt fairly done up, and 
only fit, during my off duty, to lie on my bed and wait until 
such time as I have to return to the ward. 

Most of the new men came in on stretchers, and their suffer- 
ing faces and unkempt appearance gave one a glimpse of 
what hospital life must be out there at the front. For the 
first two days the poor fellows seemed to do nothing but sleep, 
their state of exhaustion even overcoming the pain of their 
wounds. Now they are beginning to take an active interest 
in life again, and I feel I am beginning to know them. 

There are two Scotchmen ; “ Big Jock ”’ and “ Little Jock ” 
they have been named as a matter of course. Big Jock is a fine 
sandy-haired man, aged about thirty-five; he has a nasty 
wound above the knee which causes him severe pain at times, 
but between the bouts he is as cheery as possible, and quar- 
rels amicably with a young Cardiff Irishman in the opposite 
bed, chiefly, as far as I can make out, on the relative prowess 
in the football field of their respective compatriots. Little 
Jock is dark and has very high cheek-bones ; his leg is badly 
fractured and the wound is in a most horrible condition; it is 
doubtful if the limb can be saved, but the surgeon is anxious 
to do all he can before deciding on amputation; the boy is. 
only just twenty-one. Poor Little Jock suffers excruciating 
pain and seems to have lost all his nerve; he has none of the 
self-control of the other men, and his dressing is a terrible 
affair; the moment the bandage is touched his moans are 
changed into shrieks and he has to be held down by force, 
he fights and struggles so hard. The rest of the ward has 
little patience with him; apparently it is an unwritten law 
among the men that suffering is to be borne in silence, and 
anyone who seriously transgresses in this matter forfeits all 
right to sympathy. ‘ Scotchmen can’t stand pain, not what 
I’ve seen of ’em,” Jenkins said this morning; he is in the 
next bed to Jock. This sweeping assertion, made in a tone of 
conscious national superiority, came incongruously from this 
dapper little cockney ; but Jenkins has had his share of suffer- 
ing and borne it without a murmur, so I felt I had better 
not argue the point, but let the observation pass unnoticed. 

Jock’s dour temperament (I believe that is the right ex- 
pression) makes him peculiarly difficult to deal with; he will 
not speak, not even to answer a question. The only word he 
has been known to utter is “Na’’ when a feeding cup is of- 
fered him, or a spoonful of jelly. He has lived on air since 
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he has been here, and I know Sister is worried about him; 
if he does not eat he will lose the little strength he has and, 
should amputation be necessary, he will hardly pull through 
the operation. 

Then there are the “twins,” so called because each has lost 
the left eye; here the resemblance ceases, for one is a young 
and very loquacious Irishman, the other a stolid, middle-aged 
man from Manchester. 

I will spare you a description of all the rest, you will pos- 
sibly become acquainted with them later. Some of the old 
men are a little jealous of the new-comers, who necessarily, 
receive more attention; they are like a lot of children and 
show their huffiness quite simply. Smith has been particu- 
larly out of temper, but I don’t mind much, as we understand 


each other now. 


March 13th. 


The Twins have been very angry to-day. Sister has told 
me to give them both a special Lysol mouth-wash, for ap- 
parently there is a further point of resemblance between them, 
which I had ignored. This mouth-wash is to be used twice 
daily, and is not to be considered a substitute for the usual 
tooth-brushing process which takes place night and morn- 
ing. The Manchester man said little when he found I was 
in earnest; he merely hinted darkly at what he would, or 
rather would not, do in the matter of mouth-washings when 
he was allowed up, and could go to the bath-room ; but Paddy 
became eloquent. “ It’s ridiculous,” he said, “ we’re made 
to clean our teeth four times a day here; now don’t you come 
near me with that mouth-wash.” I insisted that Sister's 
orders must be obeyed, and at length he did as I directed. 
“* Ah,” he exclaimed when the operation was over, “ if I hated 
sin as I hate that mouth-wash I’d never commit a sin again!” 

Jean gave us a bad piece of news to-day; he announced 
with a break in his voice that he is at last “7é/ormé.” I 
thought at first he alluded to some moral or spiritual re- 
generation, and wondered whether Collins’ friend had got 
hold of him at last; but I find it is a much more serious 
matter; Jean is discharged from the Belgian Army and leaves 
us in a few days. 
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‘ Look at this ‘ere casualty list this morning,” said Jenkins, 
as he held up the newspaper with the long columns of killed. 
“Roll of Honour the paper calls it,”” he added in a tone of dis- 
gust, “ seems to think it’s an honour to be curled up.” “Curled 
up or rolled up, it’s all the same,” joined in Barrett cheerily. 
They don’t think in heroic terms, these Tommies, and, do you 
know, I really believe that few of them, if asked, could say 
what is meant by patriotism; their code is summed up in the 
expression “doing your bit,” and we know now what a world 
of self-sacrifice and endurance those words cover. 

Little Jock is to have his leg off; it is tragic to think that 
this young boy, made for an active out-door life, is to be 
maimed. The surgeon has done all in his power to save the 
leg ; a few days ago he extracted various pieces of bone, and 
hoped that the wound would in consequence “clean up,”’ but, 
alas! the discharge is as abundant as ever, and the question 
now is to save the boy’s life. This small operation, of re- 
moving the splinters of bone, was done in the ward, and poor 
Jock under the influence of the anzsthetic, spoke for the 
first time, loudly and volubly, but in an unknown tongue. Big 
Jock listened attentively from the other side of the ward, an 
expression of enjoyment on his face. “ It’s a pity ye dinna 
understand the Gaelic, Nurse,’ he said, “ yon puir lad was 
jest telling the doctor what he thought o’ him.” 


March 8th. 


Little Jock had his leg off yesterday, and he is pulling 
through. His sister came down from Scotland the day be- 
fore; she is an exact replica of Jock, only in red; she had 
travelled all night, and from nine in the morning until seven 
at night she sat erect by her brother’s bed, looking at him. 
I believe they scarcely exchanged a dozen words, but Jock 
was more quiet and moaned and cried out less. Then that 
same night she started home again. 

Since the operation Jock is a different person. The first 
thing he asked for when he recovered consciousness was a 
“ long drink,” and when a feecing cup of water was offered 
him, he remarked that “a man couldn’t have a long drink 
out of that,” and insisted on having a glass. He now thanks 
the nurses when they do any little thing for him, and this 
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morning asked how the war was going on, and demanded the 
picture papers. 


March 22st. 


Yesterday we kept St. Patrick’s Day in great style. We 
have only two Irishmen in the ward, one real “Paddy,” the 
Twin about whom I have told you, and the Cardiff boy, who 
is very certain that he is Irish, although, to use Paddy’s ex- 
pression, “ he’s never seen his native land.” However, yester- 
day we were all Irish and enjoyed ourselves hugely. There 
was beer for the men’s dinner, an unusual treat and needless 
to say a popular one. I was a hopeless failure in pouring 
it out; it all turned to froth and filled the glasses in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. Barrett soon came to my assistance; 
he was evidently a little shocked at my helplessness, and im- 
parted his instructions in a very superior manner. I can tell 
you that one learns more than mere nursing in a Tommies’ 
ward. 

In the afternoon there was a concert; we cleared one end of 
the ward to form an improvised stage; in the centre of the 
ward we put rows of chairs, as we expected guests in the shape 
of wounded from the rest of the hospital, and at the sides we 
arranged the beds of the men who were not allowed to sit 
up, in such a way that they might get as good a view of the 
proceedings as possible. The performance was a great suc- 
cess; various well-known artistes of the music-hall type came 
and gave excellent turns. You know how I used to detest 
all this sort of thing; well yesterday I enjoyed it and thor- 
oughly concurred with Barrett's verdict that it was a “ real 
sensible entertainment.’’ When I return to “civilian life” you 
must be prepared to find me constantly spending my evenings 
at what you perhaps still consider low places of amusement. 

At supper-time Sister allowed some of the men to dress 
up; I don’t know where the clothes came from, but the result 
was splendid. Barrett and Jean appeared in tailor-made 
dresses, feather boas and hats of ancient date, and proceeded 
to go the rounds of the beds in the manner of the “ visiting 
ladies.’’ “‘ And ‘ow are yer, my pore feller?” And “ ’Ow 
did yer get that dreadful wound”; and “ Ain’t yer long- 
in’ to get back to the trenches?” etc., etc. I shall be very 
nervous of wounded Tommies in future, when I am not in 
my official capacity. 
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Supper was a great meal, with tinned salmon, salad, cream 
cakes, and everything calculated to upset a normal digestion. 
Everyone was in the highest spirits, with the exception of 
Paddy, who wept at the thought that this was the first St. 
Patrick’s Day that he had spent out of Ireland. 

I think the men were worn out by the end of the day, and 
there was less difficulty than usual in persuading those that 
were up to retire at 7.30. I went into the ward kitchen to see 
how Barrett was getting on with the filling of the hot-water 
bottles, a job which he does with great regularity; to my sur- 
prise I found him busy with the empty beer bottles, from each 
of which he was carefully removing the washer. I told him that 
I understood the empties were to go back to the man who had 
supplied the beer. “‘ Wot the heye don’t see, the ‘eart don’t 
grieve for,” he replied, “ no one’ll notice as the washers ‘ave 
bin took ‘orf, and they comes in mighty ‘andy for the ’ot water 
bottles.” There was no denying that the idea was a practical 
one, and after all, though I had qualms as to the strict honesty 
of the proceeding, it seemed a shame to deprive Barrett of 
the pleasure of closing a happy day by doing a good turn to 
what he affectionately designates as “ this ‘ere old ‘orspital.”” 


DOLORES DE ZULUETA. 








MAMMON,—VICTOR AND 
VANQUISHED' 


‘ , re has been already said in previous issues of 
THE MONTH on Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s Oxe Poor 
Scruple and The Light Behind, would lack com- 
pleteness, as illustrating her methods and excellence of 
execution, unless some account were given of the third of 
what seems to me her best work, viz., Great Possessions. 
The subject-matter of the narrative must here, I think, 
be distinguished from the “theme” of the book. The 
subject-matter is the story of Molly Dexter, to be presently 
summarized, interwoven with those of Mark Molyneux and 
of Sir Edmund Grosse and Lady Bright, and, as matter of 
past history, that of Sir David Bright and Madame Danterre. 
But the “theme” is “Wealth”; wealth ill-gotten and restored 
—by Molly ; wealth lost—by Lady Bright,and subsequently by 
Sir Edmund Grosse ; wealth renounced—by Mark Molyneux ; 
and, quite incidentally, wealth securely possessed—by Lord 
and Lady Groombridge. Not, of course, wealth under its 
merely material aspect, but wealth in relation to the various 
temptations, trials, complications, opportunities which, in the 
story, arise from its wrongful or rightful possession, and from 
its loss or renunciation. Here, then, is the “argument,” which 
it seems worth while to give with some fulness of detail: 


General Sir David Bright, a hero of the South African War, 
with whose funeral the book opens, had, in the course of his 
earlier military career, formed an unlawful intimacy with the 
wife of a Captain Dexter, and by her had a daughter, the Molly 
Dexter of the main story. To Molly’s mother, known after 
Dexter's death as Madame Danterre, Bright had during many 
years paid large sums by way of blackmail ; and his weakness had 
gone so far that he had even made a will in her favour, leaving 
a bare pittance to his wife, Lady Bright. This will he had always 
intended to destroy, and on the eve of going into battle he had 
made a fresh will, leaving everything except a comparative trifle 
to his wife; but had neglected to destroy the old will. By a 
fatal mistake the new will was sent, after his death, to Madame 
Danterre, who, being entirely unscrupulous and selfish, omitted 
to disclose its existence. The old will, with other papers of the 


* Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London, Longmans, 1909. 
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deceased General, was sent to Lady Bright, and, of course, took 
effect. Lady Bright, with exemplary patience, accepts the situa- 
tion, and is most unwilling that any steps should be taken for 
the discovery of a later will, the existence of which her friend 
Sir Edmund Grosse very strongly suspects. Meanwhile Madame 
Danterre remains in possession of Bright’s great wealth, which, 
in turn, she bequeaths to Molly. The latter, brought up in 
England by her mother’s desire, had always supposed that she 
was to be a rich heiress, and she had already made a brilliant 
début in London when, on Madame Danterre’s death, she came 
into possession not only of the ill-gotten fortune but also of 
her father’s genuine last will. Thoroughly worldly in her tastes 
and ambitions, and with no definite religious principles or con- 
victions to steady her, she takes for a while the fullest advantage 
of her tainted inheritance; and although, before acquiring it, she 
had come to some extent under the influence of a Catholic priest, 
Father Mark Molyneux, she now turns against him and sets afloat 
a scandalous calumny cgncerning him. Father Molyneux had 
been the heir to the Groombridge estates, the succession to which 
he had renounced on the eve of his ordination to the priesthood ; 
and Molly gives it to be understood that he already repents of 
his folly in so doing, and that he has made disgraceful pro- 
posals to a lady of his acquaintance, by whom her hearers of 
course suppose that she means herself. Meanwhile Sir Edmund 
Grosse has come to learn, through the evidence of servants and 
a nurse, the existence of the will, and the fact that it is in Molly's 
possession. Knowing nothing at all of the slanders by which 
Father Molyneux has been assailed, but having heard that he 
has some influence with Molly, he writes to him, begging him 
to undertake the task of endeavouring to persuade her volun- 
tarily to surrender the will, and thus to save herself from a 
public exposure. This commission the priest accepts; and his 
visit to Molly is successful beyond his hopes. She surrenders 
the will, leaves London that very night, after spending an hour 
in the chapel of the Perpetual Adoration in Chelsea, comes to 
France, becomes a hospital nurse, and presumably a Catholic, 
and so disappears from the scene. Grosse, meanwhile, has lost 
in a financial crash the fortune which had been to him the oc- 
casion and the excuse for an idle and aimless life; and being 
now compelled to turn his considerable talents to good purpose 
by real hard work, is encouraged to hope that after the lapse 
of a year or two, and when he has fairly started on a useful 
and honourable career, he may aspire to the hand of Rose Bright. 


It must, I think, be admitted that in Great Possessions 
the texture is, so to say, rather less close than in One Poor 
Scruple or in The Light Behind, or—to use another metaphor 
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—the scaffolding bears a rather larger proportion to the struc- 
ture which it subserves. Hence, for the purpose of bringing 
out the ethical and religious significance of the book, there 
is a good deal which may be passed over with a bare mention. 
There is, for instance, no need to enlarge upon Molly’s way- 
ward girlhood in the country house of her aunt and guardian, 
Mrs. Carteret; or on her stay in London under the chaperon- 
age, successively, of the sentimental, flamboyant, and schem- 
ing Mrs. Delaport Green and of her old governess Miss 
Carew ; or even to say much about her experiences at Groom- 
bridge Castle. Yet the chapters which deal with Molly’s 
visit to Groombridge contain just a few items which must 
not be passed over altogether in silence. It was here that 
Molly first met Lady Bright, and here that she first began to 
cherish the delusion that Sir Edmund Grosse was in love 
with her, a delusion whose subsequent collapse was to be 
among the incidents that prepared the way for her return to a 
saner mind. It was, too, at Groombridge that Sir Edmund 
unexpectedly came upon the “thin end of the clue” that 
was ultimately to lead to the recovery of the suppressed will. 
But the passage in these chapters which most explicitly illus- 
trates what I have called the “theme” of the book, viz., 
“wealth,” is the following. Molly has been asked to play 
the piano, which she does with taste and feeling, as well 
as with consummate skill. 

Lady Groombridge, sitting near her, listened almost hungrily, 
and asked for more. She was utterly sad to-night with the 
‘“might have been” of a childless woman. The news of the 
final sacrifice on the part of the heir to Groombridge, of all 
that meant so much to herself and her husband, had made so 
keen to her the sense of emptiness in their old age. And the 
music soothed her into a deeper feeling of [the habitual] sub- 
mission that in reality underlay the outward unrest and discon- 
tent of to-day. Submission was, at one time, the most marked 
virtue of every class in our country, and it may be found some- 
times in those who, having lost all other conscious religion, will 
still say, ‘He knows best,” revealing thereby the bed-rock of 
faith as the foundation of their lives. Lady Groombridge had 
not lost her religious beliefs, but she was more dutiful than 
devout, and did not herself often reflect on what strength duty 
depended.—And Molly, who knew nothing of submission, yet 
ministered to the older woman’s peace by her music (pp. 
I21I—122). 


The passage, as will be seen, not only touches the weak 
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point of wealth regarded as a means to happiness, but also 
very aptly characterizes the state of mind of many conscien- 
tious people who lack the support which is afforded by the 
Catholic faith in its fulness. 
Of Molly’s first season in London, while she was as yet 
‘ignorant of the existence of the will which was to dispossess 
her, we read: 


It does not need the experience of many London seasons in 
order to realise that it is a condition of things in which many 
of the faculties of our nature are suspended. It is not, as a 
Puritan moralist might put it, that the atmosphere of a world 
of carnal vice chokes higher things, for the amusements may 
be perfectly innocent. Only for a time the people who are en- 
gaged in them don’t happen to think, or to pity, or to pray, or 
often, I believe, to love, though it may seem absurd to say so. 
It may, therefore, be called a rest cure for aspirations and higher 
ambitions and anxieties and all the nobler discontents. To Molly 
it was youth and fun and brightness and forgetfulness. There 
was no leisure to be morbid, no occasion to be bitter or com- 
bative. The game of life was too bright and smooth, above 
all too incessant not to suffice (pp. 140—141). 


But the vital interest of the story, for the Catholic reader, 
may be said to begin when Father Mark Molyneux,—of 
whose renunciation of the Groombridge inheritance Molly has 
already heard,—first appears on the scene. This is by the 
death-bed of Pat Moloney, a poor Irish labourer, whom Molly 
has been attending in the course of one of her spasmodic 
fits of amateur nursing. This trait in her character, or rather 
in her temperament,—a kind of passionate desire to relieve 
pain,—is, it should be observed, one of the natural quali- 
ties of which Divine Providence makes use for her ultimate 
salvation. But meanwhile her benevolence is of the kind 
which might be expected from one who had declared herself 
to be “ a born anti-clerical ” and who “ scorned philanthrop- 
ists,"—-a kind of benevolence which fails to evoke heartfelt 
gratitude, “ because the poor know instinctively whether they 
are merely the objects on which to vent a restless longing to 
relieve pain, or whether they are loved for themselves.’’ Under 
the circumstances it was only to be expected that something 
of a conflict would ensue between the self-constituted nurse 
and the priest who had been sent for. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 
it need hardly be said, is at her very best in the description 
of a death-bed, and that of Pat Moloney is well worthy to 
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take its place beside that of Mr. Stanley, and even that of 
Lady Cheriton herself, in 7he Light Behind. Space will 
allow of no more than a fragmentary quotation. 


“A priest now,” said Molly, in a whisper of intense scorn, 
“would kill him at once.” Mrs. Moloney did not condescend 
to reply. She had propped a poor little crucifix . . . against 
a jam-pot on a shelf under the window, and she had borrowed 
two candlesticks with coloured candles from a labourer’s wife 
on the floor beneath. The window had been shut, so that the 
wind should not blow down these objects. Molly looked at the 
man on the bed and sniffed. “He must have air’”’—the whisper 
was a snort. 

At that moment there was a knock on the outer door. On the 
outer iron stairs was standing the priest. . . . Molly stood 
defiantly, her figure drawn to its full height. She felt that 
she knew exactly the kind of Irish curate who was coming in to 
disturb, and probably kill, the unhappy man on the bed. Well, 
she should make a fight for this poor, crushed life; she would 
stand between the horrible tyranny and superstition that lit those 
pink candles, and that would rouse a man to make his poor, 
wretched conscience unhappy and frighten him to death. . . 
Mrs. Moloney opened the door as widely as possible and the 
priest came in. ... “Can't you open the window, Mrs. 
Moloney?” “It’s the only place to make into an altar, Father.” 
“Oh never mind that yet; I will manage.” Molly stepped for- 
ward ; whatever he was going to do, it should not be done without 


a protest. “The Doctor's orders are that he is not to be dis- 
turbed. . . . It might kill him to wake him now.” “ Yes, 
that is just the difficulty.” ... “ Difficulty!” thought Molly 
with scorn. “ Fiddlesticks!” 


The priest decides to wait till the patient recovers con- 
sciousness. In the interval, Molly learns that it is Mark 
Molyneux to whom she has been speaking, and is so far soft- 
ened, almost in spite of herself, that she lingers on the landing 
till he has finished his ministrations. 


Was it an immense, an appalling impertinence—this great 
drama? Was it a mere mockery of the impotence and dark- 
ness of man’s life? ... Was it a last great delusion, a last 
panacea given by the Church to those who had consented to 
bandage their eyes and crook their knees in childish obedience? 
Vaguely in her mind there flitted half phrases of the humani- 
tarian, the materialist, the agnostic. It seemed as if their views 
of the wreck on the bed pressed upon all her consciousness. But, 
just as they had never succeeded in silencing the voice of that 
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great drama of faith and prayer through the ages, so she could 
not dull to her own consciousness the strange, spiritual vitality 
that poured out in this triumphant call to the powers on high to 
come forth in all their glory to receive the inestimable treasure 
of the redeemed soul of Pat Moloney (pp. 164—165). 


The impression made on Molly’s soul was deep and last- 
ing, much deeper and more lasting than, in her worser moods, 
she would have wished; yet, as the sequel showed, it was not 
so strong as to be proof against opposing influences. At 
first “‘ she was astonished to find that she had religious in- 
stincts, and that, instead of feeling that these instincts were 
foolish and irrational, . . . they now seemed quite curiously 
rational and established in possession of her faculties.” Some- 
what elated with her new experiences, which she imagines to 
be singular, she visits Father Molyneux, who both checks 
and encourages her. God is beginning His work in her soul, 
but it is far from finished. “ You stand now looking up to 
Him and choosing Him as your Friend, whereas you must 
lie prostrate in the dust and wait to be chosen.” Yet she 
must not be downhearted because, whereas “ she had felt 
her religious experiences to be very remarkable, . . . now 
she saw that they only pointed to a very long road, hard to 
walk on.”” “It is the introduction,” he said. ‘“ The King 
is sending His heralds”; and poor Pat Moloney had been 
the out-runner of them all. Naturally Molly invited Mark 
to call on her, which he does, and she goes to hear him preach. 
“No position is so hard,” he said one day in a sermon, “ no 
circumstances are so difficult, no duties so conflicting, no 
temptations so mighty, as not to be the means to lead us to 
God if we seek to do His will.’’ Molly heard, and was 
happy, or thought she was, in the hope of a proposal of 
marriage from Sir Edmund Grosse. She little knew of the 
disappointment in that quarter that awaited her, or of the 
“ mighty ” temptation that was so soon to assail her. The 
disappointment and the temptation arrived on the same day, 
and almost at the same moment, about a week later. She 
was still reeling under the sudden news that Sir Edmund,, 
without a word to her, had started on a yachting cruise with 
Lady Bright, when a certain Dr. Larrone arrives at her flat 
with papers which her mother, who had died two days before, 
had charged him to deliver into her hands. “ It shall be 
her own affair,” she had said; and the “affair’’ was that 
of Sir David Bright’s last will. 
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Wicked old woman, dying in Florence. How cruel those 
words were: “Let it be her own affair”! Her last act to send 
those papers to the poor girl she had deserted as a baby, and 
refused even to see as a woman. “Let it be her own affair.” 
Her own affair to choose actual poverty and a terrible publicity 
as to the past instead of a great fortune and silence as to her 
mother’s guilt. ‘* Let it be her own affair ’’ to enrich her enemies, 
to give a fortune to the woman who would scorn her! Would 
the man [Sir Edmund, of course] who had pretended to be her 
friend, and who had been pursuing her mother with detectives 
all the time, would he some day talk pityingly of her with his 
wife, and say that she “ had really behaved very well, poor thing?” 


(p. 214). 


Small wonder that Molly, at this crisis, is struck down by. 
illness, which has the effect of quite unavoidably postponing 
a decision as to what is to be done. On her recovery she 
makes—or the story would not have been written—the wrong 
decision, buys and furnishes Westmorland House,and plunges 
into a career of excitement and extravagance in which she 
quite outpaces fashion and prematurely exhausts her strength. 
To Edmund Grosse who, though he was not in the least 
in love with Molly, still felt a kind of paternal interest in her, 
“there was something disquieting in her success. She 
needed friendship and advice’; and perhaps the collapse 
of his own fortune, which had given a more serious turn to 
his life, made him more inclined to proffer the advice. “ The 
pinch came from the fact that the wealth he could have ad- 
vised her to use wisely ought to be Rose’s, and that he was 
resolved, in the depths of his soul, to regain that wealth for 
his cousin.” Perhaps he would have done better to leave 
Molly Dexter severely alone, at any rate until the mystery of 
the will should have been cleared up. For up to this point 
the existence of the document, though strongly suspected by 
Grosse, is known to no one but Molly herself. But God knows 
how to turn even our blunders to good account, and Edmund’s 
most painful interview with Molly at least helped her to feel 
very uncomfortable in her false position. “Do you,” she asked, 
“ believe that I, Molly Dexter, have concealed or abetted in 
concealing any will in favour of Lady Rose Bright?”’ “ No,” 
he replied, “ I swear to you I don’t; . . . the very idea 
is impossible.” 


Molly raised a white face and looked into his—looked into 
eyes that had not at all times and in all places been sincere, 
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but were sincere now. A great rush of warm feeling came over 
her; a great sore seemed healed, and then she looked up at him 
with hungry entreaty, as if a soul, shorn of all beauty, hungry, 
ragged, filthy, were asking help from another. But the moment 
of danger, the moment of salvation, passed away.—We confess 
our sins to God because He knows them already, and we ask 
for forgiveness where we know we shall be forgiven, (p. 268). 


But it is not—be it said with reverence—God’s way to give 
us only one “ moment of salvation”; and Molly, though she 
was to sin still more deeply, was to have two other oppor- 
tunities of, putting herself right with God and men. “ The 
relief of speech,” which she had so nearly sought in the con- 
versation with Edmund Grosse, she finds in an interview with 
Mark Molyneux. Mark was enjoying one of those brief 
periods of sensible consolation at the thought of good work 
done which fall from time to time to the lot of every zealous 
priest, and was entirely unconscious of “ impending danger, 

. when he was told that Miss Dexter was asking to see 
him.” After a moment of embarrassing silence on both sides 
“ she burst out, without preparation, in a wild incoherent way, 
with her whole life’s story,’’ keeping however for the last 
the avowal of her own possession of the will. Astounded as 
he was at the revelation, “ the greatness of the sin provoked 
the passionate longing to save her. The man who had given 
up Groombridge Castle and all it entailed had not one harsh 
thought for the woman who had fallen into crime to avoid 
the poverty he had chosen for his own portion” (p. 279). But 
she is not yet in the mood for restitution. She had in some 
confused way imagined that the mere avowal of her guilt 
would clear her conscience. “ ‘Good God!’ said Mark, ris- 
ing, ‘don’t stop there. If you must accuse yourself, pass 
judgment also.’” And his own judgment of the case is, 
of necessity, inexorable. She tells him, very rudely, that she 
has not come to hear a preacher out of his pulpit; and when 
as a last appeal he puts the question: “ Can too much be 
asked where all has been given?” again she retorts: “ That 
is an old point for a sermon. You don’t understand; you 
are of no use to me. Good-bye! I don’t think I shall 
come again.” 

And “ not many hours had passed after the visit before 
Molly was furious with herself for her consummate folly,” 
as in her passion she deemed it, “in giving herself away 
to the young priest, who might even think it a duty to re- 
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veal’ her secret. Goaded by “a devil of fear and, conse- 
quently, of cruelty . . . . and when wine had further 
excited her imagination,” she tells her slanderous story at a 
dinner party. 


“She meant herself, I suppose?” asked Billy, when leaving 
the house with his stout fellow guest. ‘‘ Do you believe it?”— 
“It was very curious, very curious indeed. Do you know, I 
rather doubt if she wholly and entirely believed it herself .”— 
Billy was puzzled for a moment, thinking that some difficult 
mental problem had been offered for his digestion. “Oh, I 
see,” he said, as he opened his own door with a latch-key. “He 
only meant that she was telling a lie; I suspect he is right too” 


(p- 289). 


But in the world of “society” a scandalous story is not 
killed merely by the fact that someone suspects it to be a 
lie; and this particular lie throve and prospered with the 
results to Mark Molyneux that have been already indicated 
in the summary or “argument” of the book. In this con- 
nection the following passage, though I have had occasion 
to quote part of it elsewhere, is too good to be omitted here. 
It contains the phrase (italicised below) which supplies the 
key not only to Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s novels but to those of 
other Catholic works of fiction. Edmund Grosse, who, “like 
most men who have a repugnance to clerical influence, had 
a great idea of its power, and a perfect readiness to make 
use of it,” had written to Mark begging him to convey to 
Miss Dexter the unwelcome truth that she was known to have 
received the will, though the parties concerned were willing 
to believe that she had never discovered it among her mother’s 
papers. Would she be ready to “ produce the box in which 
no doubt the will has escaped your notice,” or would she, 
by refusing to do so, face the alternative of legal proceedings, 
with the certainty of defeat and all the attendant scandal? 


When he got Edmund's letter Mark was sulking—there is no 
other word for it—over his answer to an unwelcome appoint- 
ment to a county chaplaincy. Of course he was bound by his 
mission oath to go where he was placed, but the authorities might 
at least have waited to hear from him before handing him over 
as if he were a parcel or a Jesuit. He read Edmund's cramped 
writing with a little difficulty, and then threw the three sheets it 
covered on to the table with a bang, and jumped up.—* Dash it!" 
he cried, “this is rather too much.”—He did not stop to think 
that Edmund could not have been so idiotic as to write that 
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letter if he had known of the state of the case between him and 
Miss Dexter. It only seemed at the moment that it was another 
irsiance of cruelty and utter unfairness. . . . One injury alone 
might have been different, but taken together they suggested a 
plot and intention. Whose plot? Whose intention? 

And the answer was thundered and yet whispered through his 
consciousness. //¢ was God's plot, God's Will, God's demand 
that he should do the impossible and behave like a saint 
(pp. 351—353). 

Nor are we left merely to conjecture for the conclusion 
that Mark’s sacrifice—not merely of his fortune but of his 
grievously wounded feelings and possibly of his reputation 
in this crisis—was, in the development of “ God’s plot,” the 
appointed expiation for Molly’s sin. It was the knowledge, 
which came to her with his visit and his answers to her ques- 
tions, that brought home to her what he had suffered on her 
agécount, and at last recalled her to that better self, or that 
possibility of a better self, which underlay all her worldly 
wickedness. 

“Did you know it was I who was talking against you?” “I 
did.” “And that I have said everything I dared to say against 
you ever since I told you my secret?’’ ‘Yes, more or less I 
knew."" ‘Why didn’t you tell your authorities the truth long 
ago?”” “How could I?” 


” 


‘“* Molly made no answer.”” The victory was won; the box 
containing the will was produced, and—the reader knows, 
in substance, the rest. 

Of Canon Nicholl, “ the blind Canon,” Mark’s best and 
highly revered friend, of his deep sympathy with the young 
man throughout his trials, and of his wise counsels, as well as 
of sundry other ecclesiastical personages who make their ap- 
pearance in the pages of Great Possessions, the limits of avail- 
able space have made it impossible to say anything in the 
foregoing pages. And I must be content to remark here that, 
in real life even more truly than in fiction, any particular 
episode in God’s age-long plot for the salvation and sancti- 
fication of human souls will be found to involve the co-opera- 
tion of,some one or more persons whose function it is, from 
the background or from behind the scenes, to help the real 
hero of the episode to play his heroic part. This is the 
function of “the blind Canon” in Great Possessions. 


HERBERT LUCAS. 


VOL. CXXIX. HH 








MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SAMOAN 
ISLANDS 


O realize the sacrifices that Catholic Missionaries are 

making for the cause of Christianity throughout the 

Oceanic Islands, one must have experienced their 
climate. The writer has lately returned from a visit to 
Samoa, where he spent two months sight-seeing. 

Some steamship literature, that would induce people to 
patronize their line of travel, would have us believe “ the 
climate of Samoa is warm but not excessively so.” The 
statement may stand very well for the Philippines but is quite 
misleading as regards Samoa. The climate of Oceanica in 
general, and especially of the latitude of Samoa, is too serious 
a problem in the lives of white men and women to be treated 
lightly. Among the white men and women who have to live 
in those countries of the South Seas are European priests and 
nuns. Some of the Fathers did not hesitate to say to me 
that only the cause of religion kept them from returning to 
Europe, so much did they dislike their climatic surroundings. 
But their attachment to their flocks outweighed all such con- 
siderations, and they were content to live and die amongst 
them. This manifest devotion is a sufficient guarantee of 
the unselfish motives of these Fathers, and it creates a true 
and lasting friendship between them and the Catholic natives 
of the Oceanic Islands. I do not forget that Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who spent the last years of his life in Samoa, and 
whose remains are buried on the top of Mount Vza overlook- 
ing the town of Apia, wrote in glowing terms of the country 
and climate, but his place of residence was at an altitude of 
some 1,500 feet above sea level, a fact which makes a great 
difference in weather and temperature in that latitude. I 
still maintain that the Samoan islands are not a white man’s 
country. The damp, depressing climate causes great suscep- 
ibility to tuberculosis and other wasting diseases. Many 
of the Catholic Missionaries are attacked by consumption. 
At the time I was visiting Apia in March, 1915, a young 
Breton priest, just 30 years of age, of the blonde type, was 
dying of that malady. 

If only custom and decency permitted white people would 
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have a better chance of standing the climate by dressing as 
the natives do. The Samoans, because of their well-ventilated 
skins, are of splendid physique. Clothing, however white 
and light, handicaps the wearer. It is true that some white 
people have attained a ripe old age in Samoa, but they are ex- 
ceptions. For instance, Right Rev. Monsignor Broyer, the 
Catholic Bishop of the Samoan Islands, who has his residence 
at Moa Moa, is hale and hearty at the ripe age of 75 years, 
50 of which he has spent amongst the Islands, and he pro- 
mises to be useful yet for another quarter of a century. 

When the Catholic Mission was first established at Apia 
the Bishop had the wisdom to buy the three thousand acres 
of land which is now its property. It includes half what is 
now the residential portion of Apia, and the northern half of 
Mount Vza. The owners of residences and stores built on 
that property are tenants of the Mission, and thus contribute 
something to its support. But this revenue is not nearly, 
all that is required to maintain churches and schools through- 
out the Islands. In Samoa as elsewhere the Catholic Mis- 
sionaries have to practise economy. 

Working hand in hand with the Marist Fathers are the 
Brothers of the same Order, although they are entirely a 
separate community. They number about twenty-five 
throughout the islands, and there are as many Sisters who 
largely hail from Germany. Between them they educate the 
Catholic and many of the non-Catholic youth of Samoa. 

One interesting department of Mission life in Samoa is 
that of the Catechists. These are natives who, without pos- 
sessing the vocation or talents necessary for the priesthood, 
are employed in the work of religious instruction. All 
Samoans have the gift of language, and with a good ground- 
ing in Christian doctrine and the three R’s these Catechists 
are an invaluable help to the Missionaries in their work. At 
every Mission throughout the islands there are one or two or 
more Catechists who live with their wives and family on the 
grounds of the Mission. During two days in the week they 
cultivate their holdings, and for the rest of the time are at 
the disposal of the priest. Their clothing consists of a thin 
cotton shirt donned when they go to church, and the universal 
“ lava-lava,” a sort of kilt extending from the waist to the 
knees. Shoes are never worn, nor stockings, and never a hat. 
The mark of the Catechist’s profession is the big pair of beads 
which he wears around his neck with a crucifix. It may readily 
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be conjectured that this department of the Mission is alto- 
gether self-supporting. 

Among the best choir singers the writer ever heard in 
any land he reckons some of these native Catechists. He 
recalls slipping over from the Mission house in Apia to the 
Cathedral when the French Sister was rehearsing the choir, 
and hearing a tenor voice of magnificent fulness and range. 
He discovered the singer, a Catechist leader of the choir, 
squatting on the floor near the organ on a mat of plaited 
leaves, and singing with full-throated ease in that favourite 
position. 

As there are several native priests, so there are native 
Sisters teaching in the girls’ boarding schools. These latter 
institutions are also made self-supporting. The girls spend 
a portion of their time in practical pursuits, growing tarrow 
and yam, and planting bananas and papaya, which form their 
only food. They also earn money by giving “siva’”’ per- 
formances, recitations, and singing. The bursar of a “ civi- 
lized” girls’ school might envy the ease with which these 
are kept going. Of course the bread-fruit grows wild, and 
the bananas need hardly any cultivation in Samoa. The 
native Sisters are a great help to the European nuns. It 
is the native Sisters who teach the Samoan girls in schools 
the performance of “ Siva,” the Samoan dance. This most 
interesting performance Father Pineau and myself attended 
one evening in the Sisters’ school at Pango Pango. 

The Sister Superior of that school is Sister Mary Francis, 
an English nun who speaks good French. The climate has 
left but little flesh on her bones for the soil to absorb after a 
few years more in the tropics, but she has maintained much of 
her energy and then was rehearsing a performance to grace 
the opening of her newly completed school buildings. 

The Samoan “ Siva”’ is certainly a beautiful dance or 
calisthenic exercise, involving mainly the body, arms and 
fingers. A great deal of drilling is required, so that every 
motion of hand and fingers and head and body may be made 
simultaneously and in harmony. 

If the girls in Sister Mary Francis’ school do not learn 
Latin and Greek, nor take a course in biology and eugenics, 
they are at any rate trained in self-discipline, in modesty, in 
the art of good house-keeping, in sewing, in hygiene, and 
in all that goes to make useful wives and mothers, and also 
in reading the Samoan language, writing and arithmetic. 
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These girl students range in age from seven to twenty-five 
years. In fact many are married from the school, so that 
they run no risk of losing the good habits they have acquired. 
This school is but a type of what is being done in all the 
Catholic schools for girls in Samoa. I wish some rich person 
would send Sister Mary Francis a hundred pounds or so, 
which she could use to such good advantage in equipping 
her school. 

Almost immediately behind this school and Mission a 
thickly wooded mountain wall rears itself up to a height of 
some three thousand feet, so abruptly that one could only 
ascend it by pulling himself from tree to tree. People wonder 
how can priests and nuns and natives risk living at the foot 
of such a precipice. No doubt they trust to the binding 
force of the dense and matted vegetation. But, as a matter 
of fact, a few years ago, Father Pineau was awakened one 
night by a thunderous noise, and when he got up he found that 
a landslide amounting to several thousand tons of earth, trees, 
and rocks had stopped within a few feet from the Mission 
residence. The pretty harbour of Pango Pango is inclosed 
by a semicircle of these wooded cliffs which seem to rise from 
the very water's edge, and form an exquisite framework for 
the tropical scene. 

Moa Moa, where the Bishop lives, is about three miles north 
of Apia, on the island of Upolu. The Mission house is built 
of concrete blocks made of corals and cement, is two storys 
high, and has sufficient room to accommodate some twenty- 
five priests if necessary. The lower or main floor is made 
of cement, and there are wide verandas all round the building, 
both above and on the ground floor. The Mission house at 
Apia is built of the same plan and size. Once a year the 
Mission Fathers of the Islands meet at Moa Moa for retreat. 

This Mission site is beautifully located at the foot of a 
lofty and picturesque mountain range, and in view of the 
ocean two miles distant. The whole range is clad in vivid 
green, and at the highest point above the episcopal mansion 
rises a large black wooden cross which is visible for miles, 
A splendid carriage road passes through the Mission’s valu- 
able property of cocoanuts, cocoa, and coffee plantations. 
There is also an extensive banana plantation beyond the 
Mission. 

The water for drinking and bathing purposes both at Apia 
and Moa Moa is obtained from springs in those mountains, 
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and is conveyed to each place through iron pipes. The 
Sisters’ extensive and beautiful garden at Moa Moa, where 
they grow onions, lettuce, cabbages, celery, tomatoes, aspara- 
gus, rhubarb, watercress, and other vegetables, is also irri- 
gated by water conveyed from these springs. 

There is also a printing plant at Moa Moa which issues a 
monthly periodical in the Samoan language. This publication 
is largely devoted to the spreading of Catholic doctrine, and 
in repelling attacks against the Church which certain Pro- 
testant sects of the Islands publish in the Samoan language 
at Apia. With a people so young in the Faith the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent the seeds of heresy gaining 
entry into their minds. All the Marist Fathers are just as 
much at home in the Samoan tongue as they are in French 
or German, and hence their assailants do not dare, generally 
speaking, to attack the Faith too openly. 

Bishop Broyer had commenced the foundation of a good- 
sized church at Moa Moa, but the war in Europe has prevented 
its progress. The material is concrete blocks made of coral 
stones and cement. There is also a boarding school for girls 
at Moa Moa of the kind I described for Pango Pango; and 
several Catechists, who live with their families on the Mission 
grounds, have a school of native boys. 

In the true Missionary spirit characteristic of Catholic 
evangelists everywhere, the Marist Fathers, Brothers, and 
nuns adopt as far as possible the mode of life, diet, etc., of 
their neophytes. In Samoa this makes for economy of re- 
sources. While the Protestant Missionaries enjoy a salary of 
some $2,500 per year from the English Mission,with free ser- 
vants and residence thrown in,one-tenth of that amount suffices 
to feed and clothe a Catholic priest. The London Protestant 
Missionaries went to Samoa in 1830, while the Marist Fathers 
first landed there in 1845. The Catholics of the Islands 
number 7,500, while the London Missionary Society has 
8,678 Church members. The total population of the Samoan 
Islands is about 38,000 people. ; 

What is saved by an economical mode of life made more 
possible by clerical celibacy is thus available for the pro- 
motion of religious worship and education. Supporters of 
the Samoan Catholic Missions may be assured that the bulk 
of their contributions is expended on churches, schools, and 
Mission residences. Some of the Marist Priests and Brothers 
are splendid builders and carpenters, and even show skill as 
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cabinet makers and wood carvers. There was an old oak and 
ivory piano that had served its time at the Apia Mission. Out 
of this material one of the Brothers has constructed a beauti- 
ful tabernacle, carved and inlaid with art-designs in ivory, 
and fitted with a brass lock made by himself. The Bishop's 
throne in the sanctuary, the pulpit, and many large hardwood 
crucifixes afford other good specimens of the same handiwork. 
The Brothers have in like fashion made all the furniture of the 
Mission residences throughout the Islands out of the native 
hardwood. 

One of the church builders who is saving thousands of 
dollars to the Mission every year is Father Biswald. He 
is now the Father Superior of the Apia Mission. He soon 
discovered that the coral rocks, of which the reefs of the 
islands are made, can be easily crushed. With the aid of 
cement and native labour he began to make concrete blocks 
at Pango Pango. Out of this economical material most of 
the Mission residences around the Islands of Upolu and Savaii 
are now made. All these residences are practically fire-proof, 
as both the main floor and inside surface of the walls are of 
concrete, as also is Apia Cathedral. This is the largest church 
in Samoa, measuring about 150 feet in length, with tran- 
septs, and its two towers are visible for miles over the ocean. 
The floor of the church is of cement, with a kneeling capacity 
of about 1,000 people. There are seats for white people 
along the sides, while the middle of the church is reserved 
for the natives, who squat or kneel on their mats. In chant- 
ing the responses of the Rosary the natives seem to vie with 
each other as to who will recite the loudest. Yet the musical 
language of the Samoans and the earnestness of these Chris- 
tians at prayer both help to make the service edifying. Con- 
gregational singing, made possible by the nuns’ training, is 
a feature of the Cathedral services. 

A startling illustration of the danger of exposing these 
childlike natives to the influence of the cinema occurred some 
time ago in Apia. A film was shown in which a lot of cow- 
boys were seen shooting indiscriminately. Two young 
Samoans who had watched the show made up their minds to 
go and imitate white men’s ways. So they saddled horses 
and made for one of the German cocoanut plantations. Their 
simple notion was to shoot all white people they met. The 
first was the Superintendent of the plantation, whom they shot 
and killed. Before a posse could be sent after them they; 
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had shot two other white men fatally. Their desperate game 
was only ended by their own death from the shots of their 
pursuers. 

One Saturday afternoon Father Biswald, who knew I was 
anxious to study Samoan life in their primitive way of living, 
invited me to accompany him to one of the Branch Missions 
some fifteen miles from Apia. At 4 p.m. our horses were 
saddled ; the priest thoughtfully advised me to bring a change 
of clothing, as we might both be drenched with tropical rain 
before the end of the ride. Instead of rain, it was perspira- 
tion that gave me a wetting. Most of the Mission Fathers 
are at home in the saddle, as they do much travelling in that 
way, but he soon saw that I was not; I had not, in fact, done 
any riding for about twenty years. “ Break your step, break 
your step,” he would say to me. At last I understood, and 
I soon acquired the motion. We had gone but two miles 
when the priest shouted: “ Get ready for a gallop, that will 
make riding easier for you.’’ Putting spurs to his horse he 
was off like a flash, and mine, filled with emulation, followed 
suit without any urging. It was a true John Gilpin ride. 
My hat was in one hand, so warm it was, and I held the front 
of the saddle with the other. Sometimes I gripped the horse’s 
short mane with both hands, the brim of my straw hat stuck 
between my fingers. I did not dare to look sideways. Sticks 
and stones, and trees and cattle, and even the natives we 
passed by, all seemed to whirl in a circle as we galloped 
under the shade of the cocoanut trees. Father Biswald’s 
grey steed was a spirited animal, and certainly a runner. But 
the priest knew his ground, and the road was level and fairly 
straight for two miles. Still the danger of falling was vividly 
before me. However, as we were nearing one of the Missions 
on the way a tropical shower overtook us, and we turned for 
shelter into a native house. Our horses were attended to 
and our hostess began to prepare cava for us, the national 
drink of Samoa. 

Cava is made from a native root. A stranger or visitor 
entering a Samoan house in the country is presented with 
a piece of that root as a mark of welcome. The drink is an 
infusion of the root, sun-dried and beaten to powder, and 
strained through a sort of web of coarse root-fibre. This 
ceremonial drink being ready, the visitors and host of the 
household clap their hands several times. The guest-master 
then calls the name of each visitor in turn as each is presented 
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with a brimming cocoanut cup. One must drink off the con- 
tents without stopping. The Samoans are very punctilious in 
matters of etiquette. 

The taste of cava recalls that of wild ginger roots, also, 
to some palates, dish water; but one soon gets used to it, 
and the Mission Fathers use it every day as a cooling drink. 

While we were enjoying this beverage and a welcome rest, 
the native women of the village had gathered on the lawn 
in front for the game of forfeit. The laws of the game 
enjoin on the losers the performance of their forfeits before 
the others. The penalty in this case apparently consisted 
of a step-dance on the grass to the accompaniment of native 
singing. There was much good-natured merriment on both 
sides. Wringing wet with rain the women’s thin blouses and 
short lava skirts stuck to their skin, and showed that tarrow 
root, yam, bread-fruit, and banana can produce good phy- 
sical development. The weather now having cleared, we were 
off again. Several small rivers had to be forded on the way. 
with some more fierce galloping between, which brought us 
to the Mission in due time. 

The priest’s arrival was announced far and near by the 
booming of a wooden “bell,” 7.e., a trough about six feet 
long, three feet deep, and three feet wide, hollowed out of 
a log. Whenever the inhabitants have to assemble for any 
purpose this trough is beaten like a drum with two big sticks. 
By this means the Mission-folk were soon gathered together 
at the principal house. There we seated ourselves on the 
best mats, in places of honour marked by special posts around 
the open walls. Then cava was once more prepared and 
served as usual, after which one of the chiefs, who wore the 
usual lava lava with no upper garments, made the speech 
of welcome to the Missionary. Then the guest-master or 
host, similarly attired, began to make his speech of welcome 
to me. I was given to understand that I was a great per- 
sonage from America, and that I represented a great nation, 
etc., etc. Of course I did not understand a word of it at 
the time, and I missed, too, the many jokes with which the 
speech was seasoned for the delectation of the chiefs present. 

For supper the hospitable natives of the house had pre- 
pared good soup in European fashion and an excellent 
bill of fare, equal to that of a good hotel, namely, several 
one pound trout, tarrow root, yam, and bread-fruit, all baked 
on red hot stones, one boiled chicken, and, last but not least, 
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Samoan cabbage cooked with cocoanut milk. They had even 
made tea, an article which they never use, while we had a 
cocoanut apiece to furnish us with its sweet cool milk. The 
table-cloth was immaculate and their best material. Thus 
they showed their appreciation of the sacerdotal dignity. Dur- 
ing our meal the chief and his family had theirs—fish and 
tarrow and bread-fruit—on mats. 

In the morning quite a few of the natives went to confes- 
sion, to fulfil their Easter obligations. Out of a congregation 
of 82 people at Mass, including some 20 babies, I counted 
28 natives who received Holy Communion. 

On that side of the island of Upolu one can travel with 
horse and carriage for a distance of about 15 miles. While 
in possession of the Islands of Upolu and Savaii, the Germans 
did splendid work in the construction of roads, not only in 
Apia, but around the islands. In some places on the road 
that myself and Father Biswald travelled we noticed where 
tremendous cliffs and rocks had to be blasted in order to 
clear a course. 

Yet even here the hardships of war made themselves felt. 
While I was in Apia an order came from New Zealand to the 
effect that all German business houses in Apia and Savaii 
must be closed by May 1oth. There is nothing of the Prus- 
sian about these people, nor had they anything to do, we may 
suppose, with fomenting war. But the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty at times. At any rate, if there were more 
German-made roads in the island the dangers of travelling 
would be much lessened. 

On one occasion Father Biswald was returning from the 
American island of Tutuila in an open boat. They had lots 
of freight on board and the waves became tremendous. At 
one time the boat filled and it was only by incessant baling 
they escaped of being all drowned. Another time Father 
Biswald and a colleague in an open canoe were turning to 
enter Apia harbour in the darkness of the night. Instead 
of taking the channel they found themselves on a reef among 
the breakers. The boat capsized and Father Biswald found 
himself waist deep in water on the reef. But the other poor 
priest lost his presence of mind and was drowned. His re- 
mains were never found. A book might be compiled from 
the tales of hardship undergone by Missionaries in far Samoa 
during the past fifty years. 

A few years ago when the active volcano on the island of 
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Savaii was in eruption, the flow of lava on the north side of 
the island came near costing the lives of the nuns and priests 
who were stationed some ten miles south of the village of 
Matauton. Happily the red-hot avalanche moved slowly. 
“ This red mass of fire, curving with a radius of many miles 
and lighting up the sky at night, made a wonderful 
panorama,” said an eye-witness to me. The Missionaries 
had time to save their household effects and escape in open 
boats to the village of Matauton. When the eruption had 
ceased they returned to their Mission, only to find the church 
and the convent buried nearly to the roof in black lava. The 
entire village and many square miles of cocoanut and banana 
plantation were destroyed. This buried Mission and village, 
which remain deserted, are now one of the curiosities of the 
Island of Savaii. 

My conclusion after these glimpses of travel must be this: 
How strange it is that so much money is wasted by Catholics 
on luxuries, while the Catholic Missionaries in the far Oceanic 
Islands and elsewhere in the world need financial aid so much 
to carry on their good work more extensively. How sad it 
is that growth of God's Kingdom should be neglected by 
the rich who can find money enough for any secular object 
of desire. What about the responsibilities and privileges 
of wealth? Here is a particular instance to illustrate my 
point. A few years ago the Samoan Catholic Mission had 
contracted to build a $5,000 church on one of the outlying 
American islands. When the church had been less than halt 
completed a tidal wave not only destroyed the work done but 
swept away every barrel of cement and material that had 
been brought on the church site, and the Mission had to pay 
one-half the wages of the contractors. For the want of means 
this church still remains unbuilt. Will some rich Catholic, ot 
non-Catholic for that matter, who may chance to read this, 
think of the good he could do for civilization by a gift to 
Bishop Broyer at Moa Moa, Upolu, Samoa, for his extensive 
but poor Mission? It is our duty as American Catholics to: 
help the Catholic Missions that happen to be under the 
American flag in Samoa or elsewhere. 


RICHARD E. DELANEY. 








** PEGGY ” 


EGGY GORDON had begun life as Peggy Jane 
Preis at least Watkins was the name of the highly 

respectable woman with whom Peggy had been boarded 
out in the days of her infancy, and when the very fluctuating 
payments for her keep became more and more rare, and soon 
after her third birthday finally stopped altogether, Mrs. Wat- 
kins, being a kind-hearted soul with a keen eye to the main 
chance, adopted Peggy, in order to “ save the pore lamb from 
the ‘ouse.”” Mrs. Watkins was not given to “hiding her light,” 
and the result of her “charity” was a quick rise in the esteem 
of the neighbourhood’s less indigent folk, which usually took 
a practical and more or less substantial form. 

An independent woman at the age of fourteen, Peggy be- 
came maid-of-all-work to a lady who “ took in theatricals,” 
or in other words let lodgings to actors and actresses. Poor 
child ; in the days of legal slavery, owners looked after their 
human assets, for if they became useless through illness or 
death they represented so much loss. But Peggy’s mistress 
was troubled by no such fears; the child’s break-down meant 
only her dismissal and the engagement and physical ruin of 
a new little drudge. From 6a.m. till midnight or later, 
carrying heavy tins of bath-water and trays of food, making 
beds, cleaning boots, washing never-ending piles of dishes: 
almost too stupid through months of exhaustion to mind 
the ceaseless scolding of her mistress, or the lodgers’ unend- 
ing complaints (Why, I wonder, do modern girls dislike 
domestic service? ), it was little marvel that in her eyes the 
lives led by the occupants of Mrs. Hardy’s rooms seemed 
hardly short of perfect. The idea of lying in bed and hav- 
ing her breakfast carried up to her, was so heavenly that it 
seemed almost irreverent for “the likes of her” even 
to dream of. 

When Peggy had been about three years with Mrs. Hardy 
a never-to-be-forgotten happening occurred. 

The “second floor front’ had been taken by Geoffrey 
Isaacson, manager of “ The Girl from India” Company, A 
keen business man, always on the look-out for cheap labour, 
he with a practised eye noted that, washed and decently 
clothed, Peggy would be an exceedingly pretty girl. So after 
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hearing her sing part of a Music Hall song, in a somewhat 
nasal imitation of the Sisters Tinsel (top-floor combined), 
whose vocal efforts she had enjoyed while scrubbing the stairs, 
he offered Peggy the magnificent sum of 18s. a week as. 
Chorus Girl in his Company. Of course she accepted. The 
next few days were pandemonium, filled with preparations, 
and fuller of warnings and upbraidings from Mrs. Hardy 
and her adopted mother, who prophesied a speedy down- 
fall and a neglected end in the gutter. Peggy wondered 
(silently) whether the gutter could be any worse than the 
life of a lodging-house slavey, for she was not endowed with 
the instinct to stick to “ blind-alley ” security. 

She found herself on Sunday morning dressed in a rather 
grubby scarlet ulster and battered hat adorned by many 
flowers of truly awful hue, both gifts of the kind-hearted 
Sisters Tinsel, and grasping a bulging brown paper parcel, 
waiting at the station as a real member of “ The Girl from 
India’ Company. She had to walk very carefully as her 
boots were badly in need of mending and the sole of one of 
them flopped every time she lifted her foot. 

Her fellow-choristers for the most part ignored her pre- 
sence altogether, or pretended to; they bore her no personal 
grudge; many of them had felt the pinch of poverty too 
keenly themselves to resent its evident presence in another ; 
but on principle they disliked their Manager's cheap “finds,” 
as they were bound to lower the market value of choristers in 
general. Of course Peggy did not know this, and felt in con- 
sequence snubbed and miserable. The red coat and grand 
new hat, that had seemed so beautiful when she left for the 
station, now looked somehow all wrong. 

Just when the pluckily-fought tears were on the point of 
overflowing, she caught sight of a big ungainly woman, very 
much out of breath and burdened with two wicker-baskets, 
a hand-bag, and a baby. Now, if there was one thing on 
earth Peggy could not resist it was a baby. Really the at- 
traction was her starved appetite for love, feeding on the 
one type of humanity she was not afraid of being repulsed 
by. Perhaps if it was more generally realized that pangs of 
physical hunger, which are merciful in that at a certain point 
they kill, are far exceeded by those of a ravenous, unsatisfied 
craving for love, we should deal more gently with the man 
or woman telling an obviously untrue story of present ail- 
ments or past misfortunes which are nothing but an instinctive. 
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effort to interest somebody, to make another human being 
share the intolerable burden of loneliness. 

So, oblivious to the beautiful ladies in imitation fox-furs 
and with real suit-cases, Peggy tore up the platform towards 
the woman. “ Please, Miss, may I ‘old your biby, you ‘ave 
so many parcels, an’ ‘e do look such a love.” 

Had she been trained in all the diplomacy of Europe and 
the East, Peggy could not have made a better move. The 
fat woman was Mrs. Smart, “ The Girl from India’s ”’ ward- 
robe mistress, a power in the Company, before whom it was 
rumoured even Mr. Isaacson trembled. Woeful indeed was 
the plight of a Chorus Girl who had to interview “old Smarty” 
over a torn dress or too quickly soiled collar. 

“Hold him, my dear? You can keep him for life. I 
suppose you're the girl Mr. Isicson told me about; you've 
got to travel with me, so it’s a good thing you like kids.” 

So began a firm and, to Peggy, most useful friendship. 
During the first week of the tour she cared for nothing beyond 
the fact that, except for certain hours devoted to rehearsal, she 
was free all day to rest, rest, rest. 

For some time she woke daily at 5.30 a.m., starting up 
from habit and wondering if she was late; then gradually, 
hours of lying still brought the necessary sleep that had been 
denied her for years, and long suppressed youth and energy 
began to assert themselves. 

The 18s. a week which had appeared such a fortune, did 
not go as far as she had expected; it was hard enough to 
make ends meet, even in regard to pure necessities; more- 
over there were many things that Peggy longed to possess ; 
particularly were her eyes fascinated every evening by what 
seemed to her the exquisite underclothing and blouses worn 
by the girls with whom she dressed. However, this longing 
was easily satisfied. Acting on the advice of Mrs. Smart, 
she denied herself several little semi-luxuries such as tea 
and bacon and jam, with the result that in three weeks’ time 
she was able to buy some yards of muslin and ribbon. These 
were cut out by her friend, who gave her some highly neces- 
sary lessons in needlework, with the consequence that Peggy 
soon became the proud possessor of “ two of everything.” 

Oh, the relief of not being ashamed to exhibit the scanti- 
ness of her wardrobe before the other girls! Besides, mak- 
ing these clothes had still a happier result, for she discovered 
in herself a totally unexpected talent for sewing, and was 
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soon augmenting her income by making garments for the 
more well-to-do members of the Company. 

As Peggy was a good-natured girl and, now that the rest 
and decent food had driven off the perpetual feeling of tired- 
ness, always willing and anxious to help, she soon became 
popular with her fellows. Living with three other girls, she 
shared their pleasures, sorrows and “boys,’—-for the most 
part harmless young men from local shops, who, if they could 
persuade one of the male choristers to introduce them, were 
proud to be seen at a tea-shop or picture-hall with an 
“‘ actress,”’ however minor! 

Now Peggy, though she would have been most surprised 
to hear it, was worthy of better things. Of the real art of the 
theatre she knew nothing—such subjects were not dwelt on 
in “ The Girl from India”’ Company: it would have been 
condemned at once as “ high falutin’ tommy-drivel, only fit 
for amateurs.” Therefore she had no taste of the joy to 
be derived from it. So as the months went by, the aimless- 
ness and—despite constant companionship—unutterable lone- 
liness of her life struck her more and more: she felt aimless, 
because the doctrine of “ once a Chorus Girl always a Chorus 
Girl ” had been so dinned into her that she did not try to rise. 
And lonely because, though her “pals” were “some of the 
best,”’ she was not necessary to any of them: they all had 
people by whom they were loved and were loved by in return, 
and who could not do without them; but there was no one 
who really wanted her. 

Then “ He ” came, undersized, rather loud of manner, with 
violent neckties and hat worn at what he considered a 
“doggy” angle. He could not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be described as an ideal Prince Charming; but Peggy 
and he loved each other, so what else mattered? <A com- 
mercial traveller, his business frequently took him to the town 
Peggy’s Company happened to be playing in. He had often 
watched her as she moved, more or less gracefully, about in 
the back row. An introduction obtained through a girl whose 
brother worked for the same firm as himself, was followed 
by sundry little outings. It was extraordinary how often 
work compelled him to visit the town containing Peggy ; soon 
he became definitely described as Peggy’s “ boy.” 

Despite his unprepossessing appearance, Jerry Gordon was a 
real good sort and meant business ;so their talks soon merged 
into glorious plans for the future, for though his salary would 
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have been considered by some of her wealthier sisters quite 
impossible to marry on, to Peggy it seemed a small fortune, 
and not so very small either. She had often in times past 
day-dreamt wild and romantic love-stories in which Dukes 
and Earls figured largely, inspired mostly by pink penny 
novels; but these were swept away now in the all-absorbing 
knowledge that somebody really cared for and wanted her, 
and so her very short stage career ended. 

Ended, I nearly said, in wedding bells, but the little tin 
church in which Jerry and Peggy were wed boasted nothing 
grander than one very cracked bell which, luckily for the 
neighbouring nerves, did not ring—but nobody missed them. 
The Company was there in full force, from Mr. Isaacson, 
who gave her away, to the shy little girl engaged to fill her 
place. Her dress—the gift and work of Mrs. Smart—was 
unanimously voted to far out-rival any Parisian creation. 

After the exciting and long-after-talked-of wedding 
breakfast, subscribed for by the Company, she and Jerry 
set off for the kingdom where she would reign supreme and 
where, who knows, there may be tiny subjects who will look 
on Peggy and Jerry as the most important King and Queen in 
all the world? 

M. BALVAIRD-HEWETT. 








FREEMASONRY, THE CHURCH, AND 
THE WAR 


HATEVER may be the nature of the tie that binds 

the Masonic brotherhood together, that tie has de- 

finitely snapped under the strain of the present 
European conflict. During the Boer campaign of 1900— 
1901 all sorts of stories were in circulation narrating how 
on this or that occasion the loyalty of British officers was com- 
promised by their allegiance to the Craft.' I may confess 
that I am doubtful as to the truth of these stories, and still 
more as to the truth of those other anecdotes which describe 
how an accused in the dock by using a Masonic sign has 
made a successful appeal for lenient treatment to the judge, 
a brother Mason, who was trying the case. Whether there 
be any foundation for gossip of this kind or not, it is certain 
that the solidarity of Freemasonry as an international or- 
ganization has now completely broken down. Patriotism 
weighs more than any artificial bond of fellowship, however 
much cemented by oaths or community of aims. The fact 
may be commended to the notice of those who attribute to 
Freemasonry an almost infinite power of mischief. The 
Church is no doubt fully justified in looking upon the Craft, 
as it has developed among the Latin races of the Continent, 
as a relentless and a most formidable foe, but there are 
limits beyond which it cannot go. Before the war the French 
Freemasons of the Grand Orient seem to have been committed 
to something very like Pacifism, but they could neither hold 

1 It is curious to find that The Freemason can find no better authority than the 
Windsor Magazine for one of the best known of these stories. It writes: ‘‘ The 
practical value of Freemasonry in time of need has been proved over and over 
again. A contributor to the April Windsor writes as follows :— 

‘ During the present war the tie of the Brotherhood has been recognized both 
by Boers and Englishmen. A colonel of a Canadian regiment at Modder River, 
on a Sunday morning stroll, strayed too far from his camp, when he suddenly 
found himself covered by the rifle of a Boer, By a fortunate impulse he made 
the customary sign and cried out ‘don't shoot,"— The Boer immediately 
threw down his gun and hurried to the colonel, informing him that he belonged 
to ‘' De Broederband in Pretoria,’’ and was a member of General Cronje’s staff. 
He begged him to return at once to his camp and made him accept a valuable 
coin as a souvenir of his escape.’"’ 

The English Rising Sun Lodge was allowed to meet at Bloemfontein through- 
out the war. (The Freemason, tgo1, Ap. 6, p. 181.) 
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back their countrymen when the crisis came, nor could they, in 
spite of all their efforts, make any impression upon the Grand 
Lodges of Prussia during the period immediately preceding 
the war. Upon this a word may be said later, but for the 
moment I wish to insist upon the extent and completeness of 
the schism which the war has caused. In December, 1915, 
Colonel C. E. Cassal, speaking before the Board of General 
Purposes of the United Grand Lodge, informed his hearers, 
documents in hand: 


German Masonic papers have been full of articles relating 
to English Freemasonry. . . . They consist of scurrilous at- 
tacks not only upon England but upon English Freemasonry, 
and scurrilous attacks upon our Grand Master, our Pro-Grand 
Master and the leaders of Freemasonry in England. They area 
disgrace to any form of Masonry whatever. 


In the course of the same discussion the President of the 
Board of General Purposes, Mr. Alfred Robbins, stated in 
the most formal and official terms: 


From the day the war broke out we have altogether ceased 
communication, direct or indirect, with any Grand Lodge in an 
enemy country. Only one attempt, and that indirect, had been 
made in the whole of that period to approach us by such a Grand 
Lodge, and that was not a German Grand Lodge; and that in- 
direct attempt, made through the Grand Lodge of a neutral 
country, was to ask our investigation of the British system of 
dealing with prisoners of war and thus by implication to attack 
it. We declined absolutely . . . to be drawn into controversy 
or correspondence of any kind, direct or indirect, with the Grand 
Lodge of an enemy country.? 


No one who studies the pages of the accredited organs of 
Masonic opinion in the United Kingdom can entertain any 
serious doubt that these statements are in strict accordance 
with the facts. In the earlier part of the year 1915 a rather 
heated discussion had taken place in the same assembly over 
the question of the exclusion from the English Lodges of all 
brothers of the Craft who had been born in an enemy country, 
whether naturalised or not. In spite of some opposition, 
clearly voiced by the editor of the leading Masonic journal, 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. Even 
a proviso exempting from this disability those members of 


| The Freemason, Dec. 25, 1915, p. 351. 
2 Ibid,, Dec. 25, 1915, p. 353- 
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an English Lodge who had sons fighting on the side of the 
Allies was rejected. The main facts connected with the dis- 
pute were announced in 7’4e Z'imes under circumstances which 
some brethren apparently considered to be hardly reconcilable 
with the proper observance of the Masonic pledge of secrecy. 
Still later in the year more drastic propositions were intro- 
duced and, I believe, ultimately carried, which prescribed in 
the case of Freemasons of enemy birth not merely suspension 
from the meetings for the period of the war, but permanent 
and final exclusion except in the case where an unanimous vote 
of the Lodge pronounced for their retention on the roll. This 
legislation of the Grand Lodge, it must be remembered, is 
binding on practically all the Lodges of the English 
obedience. Another significant indication of British Masonic 
feeling may be found in the pages devoted to foreign Lodges 
in the official Masonic Year Book. In the issue for 1915 a 
list is still given of the Grand Lodges of Germany with the 
names of their principal officers, including that of their “ Pro- 
tector,” Frederick Leopold, Prince of Prussia, P.G.M. Eng- 
land. In the Year Book for 1916 we have a bare record of 
the names of the German Lodges, occupying less than a page, 
without any mention of the officials. In 1917, in deference 
to the feeling expressed in the public discussions at Grand 
Lodge, the organization of German Freemasonry is not al- 
luded to in any way whatever. Let me mention, ex passant, 
that this has been the case for the past forty years with regard. 
to the Grand Orient of France. In fact, except for the United 
States, English Freemasonry finds itself—happily, as we may 
think—in a position of considerable isolation. A well known 
English representative of the Craft, writing more than a year 
ago in the American Freemason, remarks upon this: 


I may remind my readers that those Grand Lodges which are 
officially recognised by the Grand Lodge of England—and 
without which recognition English Freemasons are not allowed to 
admit into their Lodges Brethren of other countries—are con- 
tained in the Official Year Book issued annually by our Grand 
Lodge. Now it must be a matter of grave thought for the 
future . . . . that not one of our Allies are joined with us in 
the bonds of Masonic Brotherhood, except France to a very slight 
extent, as I will directly show, and Italy. Neither Russian, 
Serbian nor Belgian Freemasons are at present allowed in our 
Lodges, and speedily our Grand Lodge must awake to this almost 
perilous state of things and the energies of our diplomatists 
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' / te asi , 
in Freemasonry must be aroused to inquire fully into the causes 
of this and find a way to a thorough rapprochement 


It is interesting, however, to note that while Mr. Armitage 
deplores the comparative isolation in which English Free- 
masonry thus finds itself, he does not seem to contemplate 
the possibility of his fellow Masons in this country departing 
from the attitude which they deliberately adopted when the 
Grand Orient of Paris in 1877 banished the Bible from 
its Lodges and expunged from its ritual all mention of 
T.G.A.O.T.U. (the Great Architect of the Universe), The 
change, he implies, must come from the Grand Orient if 
there is to be reunion. 


Let us hope [he writes] that at the end of the war, the older. 
Grand Orient in Paris may look into the point of departure of 
forty years ago and so arrange their Constitutions that we may 
be able in future to meet all French Masons on a common basis. 


It is not easy to imagine the Grand Orient returning to even 
so vague a profession of theism as that which is embodied 
in the old Masonic Constitutions. None the less it is note- 
worthy that in December, 1913, a certain number of French 
Freemasons broke away from the Grand Orient upon this 
very point and sought recognition from the English Grand 
Lodge. This they duly obtained, and they have since been 
reorganized under the title of “ Grande Loge Nationale, In- 
dépendante et Réguliére pour la France et les Colonies 
frangaises.’’ But the most important feature in this new de- 
parture was the complete acceptance of English Masonic 
ideals. The principles adopted in the new Lodges included 
the following provisions: 


1. While the Lodge is at work the Bible will always be 
open. ... 

3. The Lodge will always be opened and closed with the in- 
vocation and in the name of the Great Architect of the Universe, 
All the summonses of the Order and of the Lodges will be printed 
with the symbols of the Great Architect of the Universe. 

4. No religious or political discussions will be permitted in 
the Lodge. 

5. The Lodge as such will never take part officially in any. 
political affair, but every individual Brother will preserve com- 
plete liberty of opinion and action.? 

1 F, Armitage, quoted in The Freemason, Dec. 11, 1915, Pp. 317. 
2 Campbell Everden, Freemasonry and its Etiquette (London, 1915), pp. 19—20. 
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But even such a movement as this bears witness to the 
existence of a certain disintegrating tendency in modern Free- 
masonry, and, as already remarked, the war seems to have 
produced a rift between the Masons of Germany and their 
brethren in the territory of the Allies which is not likely to 
be bridged over for many years to come.! Certainly the 
language used has been of the strongest. Here, for example, 
are some remarks contributed to 7he Freemason by a well 
known Masonic writer, Mr. Churchward: 


The-Germans have by their action thrown over the last ties of 
the laws of our Brotherhood and must therefore be treated as a 
renegade faction. They have not upheld, supported or acted 
as Brother Masons should have done according to the acknow- 
ledged laws of our Brotherhood; and should therefore for the 
present and in the future not be acknowledged as Brother Masons 
in any form or way. . . . They have not striven for peace; 
on the contrary led by their Grand Lodge they entered into the 
political arena, broke off relationship with their French Brothers, 
and therefore placed themselves entirely outside the Fraternity. 
By their own action they have broken the Sacred Masonic laws 
and are no longer Brothers according to our Constitution, and 
should never be admitted into our Lodges again or acknowledged 
as belonging to the Brotherhood.? 


The German Masons on their part seem to have expressed 
themselves in language not less uncompromising, and in par- 
ticular they have fiercely denounced the machinations of the 
Italian Lodges, which they hold to be mainly responsible 
for the entry of Italy into the war on the side of the Allies.* 

In this break up of an organization which was wont to 
be specially feared on account of its supposed unity of pur- 
pose and subordination of interests, the question may naturally 
be asked whether the time can ever come when the Church 
will reconsider her attitude towards Freemasonry and with- 
draw either in whole or in part the ban with which she has 
stricken it? Even in the most distinctively ultramontane 

1 It was not the first time that such a rift had occurred. Mr. F. Armitage, 
writing to an American Grand Master in Sept. 1915, remarks: ‘‘ We must not 
forget the precedent of the Franco-German War of 1870 when the Lodges of 
these countries were separated, and it was only in June, 1909, that they agreed 
again to fraternize. Germany has now during this war been the first to declare 
the union at an end." (The Freemason, Sept. 25, 1915, Pp. 175.) 

2 A. Churchward in The Freemason, 30 Oct. 1915, p. 241, and see also his book 


The Arcana of Freemasonry (London, 1915), pp. 319—}326. 
3 See, in particular, L. Miffelmann, Die italisnische Freimaurerei und thy Wirken 


fiiy die Teilnahme Italiens am Kriege, Berlin, 1915. 
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circles the fact is recognized that English, and to a large 
extent, American Freemasonry differ markedly from that 
pestilent confederacy of plotters (the words are not too 
strong) which shelters itself under the same name among 
the freethinkers of the Latin races. Undoubtedly in very 
large measure the English Lodges are purely social and 
philanthropic organizations without any ulterior design save 
the gratification of that harmless love of mystery and make- 
believe which is so deeply rooted in human nature. The ritual 
observances and quasi-religious atmosphere, blessed by the 
participation, actual or remote, of a Grand Chaplain and a 
Grand Organist, convey a comforting assurance of respect- 
ability, while the abundance of easily earned distinctions 
(from the office of Worshipful Master down to the Tylers and 
Sword-Bearers), together with the parade of jewels and in- 
signia, also contribute to the fascination. There may be 
individual exceptions to this type, and possibly a few Lodges 
here and there may have imbibed something of the Con- 
tinental spirit; but the tone of English Masonic literature, 
together with the known character of the high officials of the 
Craft, must convince any fair-minded inquirer that neither 
religious nor political propaganda forms any part of the pro- 
gramme of Freemasonry in this country. Is it, then, possible 
that the Holy See may ever be brought to modify the atti- 
tude which it first adopted in the Bull /xz eminenti published 
by Clement XII. in 1738? There are undoubtedly Free- 
masons who look forward to this consummation, once the 
real character of Anglo-Saxon Masonry comes to be pro- 
perly understood in Rome. Not so very long since the Grand 
Master of an American Grand Lodge declared in his printed 
report: 


Masonry should have no controversy with the Catholic Church. 
The Church is doing a great work, as is the Masonic fraternity. 
The rule of the Church has been greatly relaxed against secret 
societies and in time it will remove the ban from Masonry. I 
have always felt that the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
us grew out of a misconception of the facts. It has been struck, 
outraged, its property confiscated, its sacred edifices pillaged, 
its holy vessels desecrated, by those who assumed to be and whom 
it believed to be Freemasons. We have had occasion to and have 
frequently sought the opinion of individual Catholics with re- 
ference to Masonry, and we have yet to ‘find one who does not 
honestly believe that Freemasons—French, English, and Ameri- 
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can—are one and the same, and all allied against the Church of 
Rome. They do not understand that we denounce and detest 
the professions and practices of those Grand Orients on the Con- 
tinent, which being controlled by scheming politicians, have by 
denying the all-wise Creator of the Universe and by removing 
the Holy Bible from their altars put these so-called Masonic 
bodies further from the pale of Freemasonry than is the Catholic 
Church itself. With the liberal spirit prevailing in the United 
States, in England and its dependencies, we doubt not that the 
Church will in time realise that we are not its enemy but its coad- 
jutor in the fight against the atheistic monstrosities which have 
stolen our name to give credit to their machinations. The livery of 
heaven is the favourite garb of those who would serve the devil.! 


That this repudiation of “ the professions and practices 
of the Grand Orients ”’ represents the sincere feeling of the 
great majority of the Anglo-Saxon Masons seems eminently 
probable. It is affirmed by Craftsmen whose whole tone is 
as hostile to the Catholic Church as that of the writer just 
quoted is friendly. One of the most prolific of Masonic 
writers and essayists, Mr. J. G. Gibson, who manifests over 
and over again his strong bias against Rome, takes up in the 
very same context the objection that Freemasonry is open to 
suspicion because it meddles in politics. 


True [he says] a body, the French Grand Orient, is a political 
organisation—an atheistic factor, too—although a few religious 
people still own adhesion to its cult. But when the French Free- 
masons of this Order deleted the Creator and His sacred Law 
from their rightful place of absolute pre-eminence in the Lodge, 
the Grand Orient ceased to be Masonic. The jewels of Free- 
masonry, the altars of the Craft, the signs and symbols of the 
Craft, are all meaningless without the basal life and law; and 
therefore the Grand Orient Freemasons are no Freemasons at 


all.2 


1 Quoted in The Freemason, Nov. 13, 1909, p. 310. Still more recently Sir 
Gilbert Parker, the well known novelist, has contributed a signed article to The 
Freemason in which he says: ‘‘The work which we have to do is prodigious, 
but the cause is one which warrants supreme devotion to our Task. Each 
Mason can begin his mission where he stands, in his own community, within 
his own land; and every Craftsman should hope and pray that the day will 
come—and ask for that day—when the various bulls condemnatory of Free- 
masonry issued by the Roman Pontiffs shall be annulled ; so that there shall be 
in all the world of religion no bar to the progress of our Order, the life of 
which, lived in the secrecy of the Lodge, is translated into beneficent action in 
the open world.” See The Freemason, Aug. 21, 1915, Pp. 109. 

2 J. G, Gibson, The Masonic Problem, the Purpose and Meaning of Freemasonry, 
with Preface by R. Freke-Gould, Darlington, 1912, p. 135. 
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It would easily be possible to quote dozens of similar pro- 
nouncements. To those, therefore, who feel strongly in this 
matter and who indignantly repudiate any sympathy with the 
political designs of Continental Masons, the attitude of the 
Holy See is apt to seem very intolerant and unreasonable} 
Undoubtedly with them it does create a distinct prejudice 
against papal authority, the more so perhaps because the or- 
dinary Mason is not at all interested in the doings of his 
fellow Craftsmen abroad. If it were not that the explicit 
apostasy of the Grand Orient in 1877 forced the English 
Grand Lodge to take action, the Masons of this country would 
probably have continued to this day to believe that the charge 
of atheism made against their brethren abroad was a mere 
slander of intolerant Ultramontanes. Some few years ago 
the leading Masonic English journals confessed quite simply: 


In the Latin States of Italy, Spain and Portugal, there are 
Grand Orients and Grand Councils and other kinds of Masonic 
Organisations, but not much is known of the character of the 
Masonry they profess, while in France it is Masonry with the 
fundamental principle of belief in God and future state omitted, 
and is, therefore, unrecognized by our Grand Lodge.? 


If the Holy See is perhaps slow to recognize the com- 
paratively harmless character of English Freemasonry, it may 
be said with equal truth that the average English Craftsman 
remains blind, often deliberately blind, to the infamous poli- 
tical and anti-religious propaganda which is carried on in 
most of the foreign Lodges. No doubt the scandal of the 
fiches (index slips) in 1905 did somewhat upset the placid 
indifference with which English Masons were wont to regard 
the doings of those who were at least nominally their brethren 
abroad. In this case, it will be remembered, revelations of 
a character which could not be gainsaid or ignored, 
proved that the French army was then involved in an 
immense network of espionage organized by the Lodges. 
“* Any officer who was known to cherish religious convictions, 
whose children were being educated in a denominational 
school, or whose wife attended Mass, was made the subject 
of an index-slip drawn up by the local Masonic Lodge and 


1 The Freemason, Dec. 29, 1900, p. 749. It should be noted, however, that “in 
1898 for the same reason Grand Lodge withdrew its recognition from the 
Grand Lodge of Peru and again took occasion to reaffirm the Landmark” (i.¢., 
the fundamental principle of belief in T.G.A.0.T.U.). W. R. Campbell 
Everden, Freemasonry and its Etiquette. 
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confidentially despatched to the War Office, at that time al- 
most entirely staffed by Freemasons.” The slips formed 
a register, and such unfortunate officers as had the ill-luck 
to figure in this black-book might say good-bye to all hopes 
of promotion, no matter what their military capacity.: This 
was only one incident in a long campaign, carried on as 
unscrupulously in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and South 
America as it was in France. No one who has really looked 
into the facts attempts to deny the existence of this fierce 
anti-clerical animus on the part of foreign Freemasons. The 
defence made is that the Catholic Church began it, that in 
the very infancy of speculative Freemasonry the Holy See 
denounced and proscribed the Craft in language of un- 
measured violence, and has since never ceased to persecute 
its initiates by every weapon that could be brought to bear. 
In this way the Church is nearly always presented to the 
Masonic public as the aggressor, and the action of the foreign 
Lodges figures as a very justifiable retaliation. Let us take, 
for example, an article published not very long since by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, a distinguished Belgian folk-lorist,? who 
is also a prominent Freemason. Writing for his English 
brethren, and with a relative moderation which is rarely dis- 
cernible in pronouncements addressed to a foreign audience, 
Count Goblet d’Alviella says: 


The only question is whether Freemasonry should ignore this 
opposition [of the Catholic Church] and remain aloof, or should 
retaliate. The first plan, followed in every country which can 
afford it, especially among Anglo-Saxons and Germans, is per- 
haps the wisest, and I grant that it is the only one which conforms 
to the letter and spirit of the original Constitutions. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that wherever the Roman 
Church predominates, Freemasonry has to fight for its very life, 
and that Masons as such have to protect themselves against per- 
secutions which threaten their private no less than their public 


1 See F, Brenier in The Oxford and Cambridge Review, May, 1912, p. 168. The 
whole series of articles published in this Review during several successive 
months, under the heading ‘‘ Freemasonry versus Christianity,” are of great 
interest. 

2 For fuller details see J. Bidegain, Une Conspivation sous la Troisiéme Republi- 
que, la vévité sur l'affaire des Fiches, Paris, 1910. As the writer, in the capacity 
of secretary, attended all the secret sessions of the Conseil de l'Ordre for four 
years together, he speaks with exceptional authority. 

8 Count Goblet d’Alviella is the author of an epoch-making work, La Migration 
des Symboles, and he also delivered the Hibbert Lectures for 1891, ‘‘The Origin 
and Growth of the Conception of God.” 
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life. This ought always to be kept in sight when one sits in 
judgment upon the anti-clerical dealings of Masons in Roman 
Catholic countries .! 


Similar excuses are nearly always found, but the fact that 
the Continental Lodges are inspired by violent anti-clerical 
rancour can not be denied. In an article which appeared in 
The Freemason in the first week of the war, and which is 
marked with a strong anti-Catholic bias, we read: 


It appears that the Grand Master of the Italian Orient and a 
number of his friends came to the conclusion that Masonry should 
enter the arena in a political way. by pledging all Masons to vote 
only for non-Catholics for office. In other words, some Masons 
lost their heads and tempers and desired to fight fire with fire, 
which, however, is not the Masonic method 


After speaking of a Masonic schism which resulted from 
this policy, the article goes on: 


The Grand Lodge of Italy will continue to carry forward the 
legitimate purposes of Freemasonry, and when the hot-heads 
have cooled down they will no doubt be received again into the 
fold. . . . It is unfortunate that the Grand Orient of Italy has 
persisted in violating the ethics of true Freemasonry by invading 
not only the moral, social and civil rights and privileges of 
Masons in Italy, but also the jurisdiction and sovereignty of 
Grand Lodges in American States. The charters granted by the 
Grand Orient to so-called Lodges of Freemasons working in 
the Italian language in the United States show an utter disregard 
for the rights of all American Grand Lodges, and should debar 
them from any recognition by such Lodges.? 


It is true no doubt that the Holy See declared war against 
Masonic organizations at an early period of their develop- 
ment. Of the history of Pope Clement XII.’s Constitution 
/n eminenti there would be much to say which cannot be set 
down here. For the moment I will content myself with re- 
marking that the Pope was not attacking an institution which 
lay entirely outside his own jurisdiction and sphere of in- 
fluence. Freemasonry was certainly of English origin, but 
it seems to have had great attractions for Jacobites and 
Catholics. Philip Duke of Wharton, Grand Master in 1722,3 


1 Avs Quatuor Coronatorum,1g12, Vol. XXV. p. 83. 

2 The Freemason, Aug. 8, 1914, p. 91. 

8 The Duke of Wharton only declared himself publicly a Catholic in 1726, 
but the actual date of his conversion is not known. 
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and Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, Grand Master in 
1729, were both Catholics, and the latter of these presented 
to the Grand Lodge the state sword of Gustavus Adolphus, 
an incident which is still commemorated in the Alasonic Year 
Book as one of the notable events in their history. Similarly 
Charles Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, and Andrew 
Ramsay (the “ Chevalier Ramsay,” converted by Fénelon), 
the two most prominent figures in the early history of French 
Masonry, seem also to have been sincere in their allegiance 
to the Church. Curiously enough, in consequence probably 
of the inadequate promulgation of the Bulls of Clement XII. 
and Benedict XIV., we find that down to the end of the 
eighteenth century some Catholic ecclesiastics of high degree 
were still intimately associated with the Freemasons.! Bishop 
McDonough, Coadjutor Bishop of Killaloe,preached a sermon 
before the Masonic Lodge of Ennis on June 24, 1800, and 
dined with them afterwards;: while of Bishop Velbruck, 
Prince Bishop of Liége, who showed particular favour to the 
(Jesuit) English Academy in that city before it was trans- 
ferred to Stonyhurst, it is stated that he was not only a Free- 
mason himself, but that nearly all his Canons were also mem- 
bers of the Craft. That Daniel O’Connell as a young man 
was Worshipful Master of an Irish Lodge is well known, 
and he himself at a later date stated in the public press that 
he had previously not been aware that Freemasonry lay under 
the ban of the Church. From all this and much other evi- 
dence it would appear that in spite of the strong expressions 
used in the papal bulls the campaign against Freemasonry 
had not been very ruthlessly pressed before the French Revo- 
lution had opened the eyes of men to its practical dangers. 


1 Lord Petre, who was Grand Master of the English Masons in 1772, was also 
a Catholic. 

2 An extract from the Register of the Ennis Lodge has been reproduced in 
facsimile in the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum (1911, p. 59). It runs as follows: 
‘June 24th 1800. This being the anniversary of St. John, the Lodge, assembled 
to celebrate that day, marched to prayers, where an excellent sermon on the 
subject of Masonry was preached by the Rev. Doctor McDonough in the 
chappel of Ennis. The members dined together and were honoured with the 
company of the following Gentlemen and Brethren, viz. Revd. Priest Mc- 
Donough, Major Luton,” &c. There can be no doubt of the fact that Dr. 
Patrick McDonough, then resident at Ennis, was Coadjutor Bishop of Killaloe. 
Moreover the use of the word ‘ Prayers"’ for Mass, the mention of Chappel,” 
&c., are quite in accordance with the custom of the times, 

3 I am not entirely satisfied with the evidence which M. Duchaine, in La 
Francmagonnerie Belge adduces for this, No facsimile is furnished in this case, 
but it is difficult to believe it to be a pure invention. 
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On the other hand the corrosive tendencies of Freemasonry, 
posing as a substitute for religion as well as its counterfeit, 
had during the same period manifested themselves most 
disastrously. The history of Free-Thought in the 1 8th century 
justifies the anticipations expressed in the early Bulls. For 
Clement XII. and Benedict XIV., as for the Church to this 
day,the primary reason for condemning Freemasonry lay in its 
*“ peculiar undenominational (in truth anti-Catholic and anti- 
Christian) or naturalistic character,by which theoretically and 
practically it undermines the Catholic and Christian faith, 
first in its members and through them in the rest of society, 
creating religious indifferentism and contempt for orthodoxy 
and ecclesiastical authority.”.' For us who live in a reli- 
gious atmosphere in which indifferentism has long been the 
prevailing note the accuracy of this diagnosis may not seem 
so apparent. But the events which led up to and culminated 
in the French Revolution justified it in every particular. If 
an impartial outside opinion be desired in confirmation, I 
would appeal to an article of Professor Troeltsch in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Speaking from the 
standpoint of a Lutheran Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg, Dr. Troeltsch has no call to side with the papacy, but 
his retrospect of Free-Thought in the eighteenth century co- 
incides in an extraordinary way with the previsions of Clement 
XII. I have only room for a few sentences: 


Here, then {says_Troeltsch], we have the explanation of the 
fact that the 18th century was crowded with secret societies and 
free-thought unions, the secrecy being resorted to partly as a 
protection against the power of the State Church, and partly as 
a means of drawing the masses, or, as it might be, of out- 


rivalling the attractions of Church life. . . . The most out- 
standing example is found in Freemasonry which was instituted 
in England in 1717 .. . . and which now pervades the civi- 


lized world. Freemasonry created a sacred symbolism and ritual 
of its own, as also a sacred mythical history, and thus actually 
forms a kind of rival to the Church. . . . In Romanic countries 
it has become an organization working aggressively against 
Catholicism .? 


If this is in any sense a correct account of what happened 


1 1 borrow this loose paraphrase of the bulls from the admirable article on 
‘Masonry " by Father H. Gruber, S.J., in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article ‘*‘ Free-Thought,” Vol. VI. (1913), 
p. 122, 
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in the eighteenth century ! the Popes were surely justified in 
taking the alarm at an early date and protecting the faithful 
as efficaciously as they could against the approach of so 
insidious an assailant. What is more, even though Free- 
masonry as an organization seems to be disintegrating, and 
though some of its more considerable fragments have never 
developed symptoms that can be accounted seriously danger- 
ous to society, still the principles involved in its oath of 
secrecy, as in its quasi-religious cult and sanctions,are in acute 
conflict with the fundamental teachings of Catholicism. Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, who, prejudiced though he may be, sees 
the situation more clearly than the average Englishman, is 
well aware that the Church cannot modify her legislation 
without renunciations more ample than Anglo-Saxon Masonry 
is ever likely to concede. 


On the other hand [he writes] it (the fact that Speculative 
Masonry, as distinguished from Operative Masonry, was unsec- 
tarian) justifies from a logical point of view the condemnation 
pronounced by the Papal See. Leaving out the accusations of 
atheism, pantheism, naturalism, and other iss, so easily thrown 
at our Order by its Catholic opponents, we must acknowledge 
that, for the Church, Speculative Masonry has four unremissible 
failings: (1) in its origin: the discarding of the obedience to the 
Church; (2) in its purpose: the promotion of benevolence and 
morality independently of religious differences; (3) in its 
discipline: the obligation of secrecy endorsed by an oath which 
clashes with the duties of the penitent in the Confessional; (4) 
even in its /egend: the appeal to the religion of Noah (p/z., of 
the patriarchs) as the very “Catholick” Religion, which may 
be interpreted as leaving out the Jewish and Christian revelations 
of a later age. , 

The Papal See [the writer goes on] was not long in finding out 
all this, and if anything remains to be explained, it is why its 
denunciations of Freemasonry took nearly a century to be gener- 
ally accepted by the laity and even by part of the clergy.? 


Count Goblet d’Alviella’s four “ unremissible failings ” are 
somewhat fantastic, and the reference to the confessional in 
particular is ridiculous, but so long as Freemasonry remains 
faithful to the ritual and constitutions provided by its 
eighteenth century founders it is not to be expected that 


1 The Belgian Freemason, Ernest Nys, admits and glories in the share which 
Masonry had in bringing about the French Revolution, See his Origini, Glorie 
e Fini della Massoneria. Rome, 1914, pp. 101—114. 

2 Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, Vol. XXV. (1912), p. 82. 
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Rome will ever see its way to withdraw the condemnation 
which the Roman Pontiffs have pronounced. We have seen 
that, as a result of the war and other causes, those who claim 
the common name of Freemason are now split up into factions 
which differ as profoundly as those of the Catholics, Greeks, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Nestorians, etc., who all equally profess 
to be Christians. But it is difficult for the Holy See to pro- 
nounce upon the real character of an association, the first law 
of whose being is that its tenets and operations should be 
shrouded in mystery. Moreover, even apart from its affectation 
of being a cult rather than a mere fellowship, Freemasonry, 
owing to its oath of secrecy, is always liable to be made a tool 
of by some small group of designing men, and it unfortu- 
nately provides no machinery by which the nefarious purposes 
of such men can be detected and kept in check. The found- 
ing of the Order of “ Universal Cofreemasonry in Great 
Britain and the British dependencies,” duly affiliated to the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, and with “ Brother 
Annie Besant,” 33°, in the office of Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, forms the latest illustration of these undesirable pos- 
sibilities. Needless to say the organization thus launched 
is a mere device for the propagation of unmitigated 
Theosophy, upon which no doubt the “ Order of the Star 
of the East,”’ Krishnamurti, Mr. Leadbeater and the rest of 
Mrs. Besant’s pantheon, will in due time be grafted. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 





THE NEOPHYTE 


UST though I be, the imprint of Thy feet 
Has made my life a glory, and complete ; 
I need but service to fulfil my bliss : 
Once Thou didst stoop to write upon the sand, 
And deign to take the earth-dust in Thy hand, 
And teach and heal by such poor means as this. 


JUDITH CARRINGTON. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE POPE’S NEW CALL TO PRAYER. 


NCE more the Holy Father has made his voice heard 
O pleading for the restoration of peace. This time 
indeed his words (for the text of which, under the date 
of March 5th, see 7he Zablet for May 12th of this year) 
are addressed directly to Cardinal Gasparri, his Secretary 
of State, but they are of course intended for us all, and in 
fact are given that they may be sent by the Cardinal Secre- 
tary to “ all the Bishops of the world,” and so be the means 
of inaugurating a mighty system of prayer throughout the 
world, particularly during the coming month of June. 

The Holy Father refers back to a previous Letter of April 
27, 1915, in which he encouraged the faithful generally to 
consecrate their homes to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, “in the 
lively and confident hope that the Divine Redeemer thus be- 
sought to reign visibly over their hearths and homes would 
pour out upon them the treasures of the infinite sweetness 
and humility of His loving Heart, and would prepare all 
hearts to welcome the fatherly invitation to peace which we 
in His Holy Name proposed to make to the peoples at war 
and their rulers on the first anniversary of the outbreak of 
hostilities.” 

In his recent letter Benedict XV. goes on to declare how 
the wide and earnest response to his words led him to hope 
much from the Appeal for Peace which he published on the 
day itself of that anniversary. This further invitation to 
peace is well known, and we trust is familiar to our readers 
for whose sake we explained it and urged its claims on their 
attention in our number for September, 1915; as we did 
also, in our number for May, 1916, the further appeal of the 
Holy Father dated March 4, 1916. “ We then pointed out,” 
[he says, namely, in August, 1915,] “ to the nations the only 
way in which their divergent interests could be honourably 
adjusted to the benefit of each; and, whilst setting forth 
the bases on which the equilibrium of States should be estab- 
lished, if the peace were to be durable, we besought them in 
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the name of God and of humanity to abandon their projects 
of mutual destruction, and to come together in equitable ac- 
cord.”’ Yet “ then as since,” continues the Holy Father, “our 
voice calling so earnestly for an end of the frightful conflict 
which is the suicide of Europe, has found no echo. The dark 
tide of hate flooding the belligerent nations seemed to rise 
higher and higher, and the war, enveloping other countries 
in its terrible vortex, has multiplied ruins and massacres.” 

it is indeed a sad sight which the fields of Europe, and 
not of Europe only, now present to the eye of the Holy Father 
and of all his children. Nevertheless he refuses to give up 
hoping. He “ would still fain hope that the day is not far 
distant on which all men, sons of the same Father, will again 
regard one another as brothers, and for that end he asks that 
the prayers of the afflicted human family may rise up before 
Jesus more frequently, humbly, confidently than ever, and 
especially during the month dedicated to His Sacred Heart, 
that this scourge may cease.” And he orders that, in the 
desire that this prayer may be the more efficaciously recom- 
mended to the Heart of Jesus, through the intercession of our 
Blessed Lady, the invocation ‘ Queen of Peace, pray for us,” 
be added permanently to the Litany of Loreto. 


May this pious and devout invocation [are his concluding 
words! arise from every corner of the earth; from the great 
temples as from the lowliest churches; from the palaces and 
rich mansions of the great as from the humblest cottages wher- 
ever dwells a faithful soul, and from the bloodstained fields and 
seas! May it rise up to Mary who is the Mother of Mercy and 
all powerful by grace, and may it carry with it the agonizing cries 
of mothers and wives, the wails of innocent children, and the 
sighs of all hearts; may it prevail with her, in her motherly soli- 
citude, to obtain for the stricken world the peace that is asked, 
and in the times to come remind mankind of the power of her 
mediation. 


Let not the Holy Father think that we his faithful children, 
in these lands, as in others, have hearts in which his burning’ 
words awake no echo. Let him have the consolation of hear- 
ing again from our lips and learning from the fervour with 
which we join in his organized prayer to the Sacred Heart, 
how much we long for the day when we shall once more be 
free to meet our fellow-Catholics, now ranged against us, 
that we may renew our expressions of a common sympathy 
and resume our co-operation in good works, we who form 
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the membership of the Catholic Church in the various 
countries of the world—thereby to realize in our own day, and 
on the more ample scale which befits its grander numbers 
and larger expansion, that mark by which the members of 
the Christian Church attracted the admiration of the non- 
Christian populations in the early ages, and evoked from them 
the frequent cry, “ See how all these Christians love one 
another.”” One of the last international gatherings which 
preceded the war, indeed had only just finished when it broke 
out, was the Eucharistic Congress, the Jubilee Eucharistic 
Congress, at Lourdes. It was a Congress which of its own 
nature was intended to bring together Catholics from all lands 
and stimulate their sense of brotherhood by causing them 
to participate in common acts of worship and common 
schemes of philanthropy; and thoughts congenial to these 
objects were uppermost in the minds of the multitudes who 
had flocked there from every country. The spirit of Catholic 
brotherhood which was so active then cannot be dead now 
among our fellow-Catholics, now arrayed against us by cir- 
cumstances not of their making, any more than it is amongst 
ourselves. It is not possible to gather much direct evidence 
that it is so among them during the impediments in the way 
of intercourse which a war involves, but we may cite the evi- 
dence given in our article of last month of the good work done 
by the Pax Verein for the vindication of the Belgian clergy 
as telling in that direction, and encouraging us to feel, as 
we ourselves do feel most strongly, that when the war is 
over (for surely it will be over some day) we shall have 
abundant proof that the Catholics of Germany are the same 
warmhearted brothers in the faith that we knew them to be 
before this terrible barrier was set up between them and us. 
But people will ask why, then, does the Holy Father blame 
us for not putting an end to the war? Our reply is that we 
can find nothing in his recent words, any more than in the 
similar words he used a year ago, which are intended by him 
to bear this meaning. When making an appeal to all the 
belligerents to examine their consciences in regard to their 
part in the war, he must needs address the same words to all, 
but this does not mean that he regards them all as involved 
in the same guilty responsibility for this enormous calamity. 
It is for our rulers to take action for the ending of the war 
when they think this necessary or desirable. But we seem 
justified in our conviction that our own attitude thoughout its 
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course has wholly and solely been an attitude of self-defence. 
It is not we, any more than our Allies, who were the aggres- 
sors; on the contrary our own Government did all it could, 
when it was threatened by those who are now our foes, to 
stave it off by a conference which would perhaps have been 
held and succeeded, had not our foes insisted that their own 
demands on Servia should be conceded within thirty-six 
hours. But the fact is that Germany, and Austria which was 
under her domination, had resolved on this European war for 
many years previously, and commenced their preparations for 
it and formed their plans for it as far back as the middle of 
the nineties. It is impossible of course to adduce the evi- 
dence for this at the end of a short note like the present. But 
we may refer our readers to M. Chéradame’s Pangerman Plot 
unmasked, now translated into English. M. Chéradame is 
one who has studied the proceedings of the Pangerman plot- 
ters since the beginning of the nineties, and has visited in- 
numerable places in Germany, and among Germans in other 
lands, for the sake of studying the literature these plotters 
were everywhere distributing, and attending the lectures 
whereby they were propagating their schemes. And those 
who in the light of his book read the effusions of German 
mentality in regard to the war which have been published 
in the press since its commencement, will see at once how 
fixedly they are striving to keep this purpose of literally en- 
slaving the whole non-German world in view. It is this 
which makes it so impossible to listen to, still less to broach, 
any proposals for peace until this plot has been rendered 


impossible of accomplishment. 
Ss. F. S. 





THE DEPOPULATION OF FRANCE. 


UGENISTS,who are amongst the most insidious foes that 

Christian civilization has at present to meet, are taking 
advantage of the present abnormal conditions in which, owing 
to an unchristian industrial system,so large a proportion of the 
population has to live, to urge their specious plea that, in 
regard to the family, quality is better than quantity, and 
that, therefore, it is not only not immoral but an act of com- 
mendable prudence artificially to prevent child-bearing. This 
deadly sin is condoned by non-Catholic clergymen as well as 


by atheistic doctors, and their teaching finds a ready accept- 
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ance amongst a self-indulgent race.1_ Their detestable pro- 
paganda has not ceased during the war. The hundreds of 
thousands of young lives that have been sacrificed, to the in- 
evitable detriment of future generations, have not given these 
doctrinaires pause. They will not recognize that the need of 
the moment and of all time is to secure conditions for the 
bulk of the population in which both quality and quantity 
in the matter of children can be secured. Let them study 
the sad case of our gallant Ally, France, now expiating on the 
blood-drenched field the crime and folly that made so many 
of her citizens neglect their duty of handing on the torch of 
life. Our contemporary the Revue Pratique da’ Apologétique 
has from time to time done excellent service in pointing out 
frankly how the curse of Malthusianism has been depopulat- 
ing France,? and in its issues for March 15th and April 15th 
of this year it returns to the charge with an array of figures 
of terrible significance. Some of these may be quoted here 
to show whither the teaching of Major Leonard Darwin, Dean 
Inge, and other such sociologists would lead us. Since the 
boundaries of most European States have been constantly 
changed, we may restrict ourselves to a comparison of popula- 
tion between France and this country, where the areas have 
not been altered. 


In 1700 France numbered about 20 million inhabitants. 
The British Isles Pa from 8 to 10 millions. 
In 1789 France* - about 26 =, 
The British Isles - i 12 ” 
In 1814 France ss a 29% ,, 
The British Isles - - mw «ss 
In 1880 France i os WS o 
The British Isles a ” =) . 
In 1913 France - = 39-5 
The British Isles - * 46.0 ,, 


In these last two periods the decay of Christian morality had 
its effect in both countries, but to a far greater extent in 
France, especially when we consider how the population of 
Ireland steadily decreased owing, not to race-suicide, but 


’ See the Report of the Birth-rate Commission. 

2 See, for instance, quotations in THz MonTH for August, 1912, p. 198, Nov. 
1914, p. 510, Nov. 1915, Pp. 547- 

3 Hitherto the increase has been more or less natural ; the Napoleonic Wars 
would account to some extent for the diminished amount of growth in France 
during the next period. 
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to the causes and consequences of the Famine, from over 8 
millions in 1841 to less than 43 millions in 191 4.! 

In 1881 France had about 10 million more inhabitants 
than Italy but 144,000 less births. In 1910 France was 
only 3 millions ahead of Italy and yet fell short of the latter’s 
number of births by 370,000. 

Many indications show that the main cause of this terrible 
decay is voluntary sterility. The number of marriages is 
increasing (282,000 in 1881; 308,000 in I9I1; a greater 
percentage than in Germany). There is no trace of organic 
incapacity. Few unions prove entirely sterile, and one au- 
thority places the number of abortive births at 500,000 per 
annum. Voluntary sterility is proved by the fact that the 
282,000 marriages in 1881 produced 937,000 births, whilst 
the 308,000 marriages in 1911 produced only 740,000. In 
100 French families 16 have no children, 50 have one or 
two, 23 have three or four, 8 have five or six, and only 3 over 
seven! The average family is 2.7 in France, 3.7 in England, 
4.2 in Germany, 4.5 in Italy, 4.7 in Russia. 

Such is a very brief summary of the startling figures given 
by our contemporary and collected from various authentic 
sources. Faced by the prospect of extinction by a more in- 
sidious and cruel foe than even the German, self-indulgence, 
and roused from apathy by the terrors and trials of war, the 
better elements of the French nation are bestirring them- 
selves in self-defence. Four great organizations have re- 
cently been founded, two of these since the outbreak of 
hostilities, to counteract by every means, fiscal, political, and 
moral, this devastating plague. We name them in their 
order of foundation: Za Ligue populaire des péres et des 
meéres de familles nombreuses (1911), LZ Alliance nationale 
pour Caccroissement de la population francaise (1913), Pour 
la Vie (1915), La Plus Grande Famille (1916). A fifth, more 
purely religious than the above, Association du mariage 
chrétien, is in process of formation. These unite financial 
and social assistance with the promotion of morality. But of 
course, the one great society which can most effectively and 
on the largest scale combat this moral disease, for however 
speciously labelled by our eugenists it is nothing else, is the 
Catholic Church. She recognizes on the one hand the neces- 
sity of prudence on the part of parents, and of the tenderest 


* In 1841 Scotland had little over a quarter of Ireland’s population ; now it is 
several hundred thousands ahead. 
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regard for each other’s health, but on the other the only re- 
strictive measure she sanctions is that of continence. All 
others she condemns most explicitly as inchoate murder. Just 
as in the case of the indissolubility of the bond of consum- 
mated marriage, she admits no exceptions or palliations. And, 
as a consequence, wherever the population, as in Brittany, 
is composed of practical Catholics, their families are large.' 

The lesson is only too clear. France cannot be saved as 
a nation but by a return to the principles of the Gospel, and 
the decline of Great Britain, and of every nation that counten- 
ances race-suicide, can only be arrested by the same means. 
The plague is amongst us here and now, more deadly in its 
effects than the slaughter of the war or the three racial poisons 
of alcohol, syphilis, and consumption. And yet, as we have 
seen, there are people in our midst lost to the meaning of the 
supernatural and the implications of the Christian faith who 


are actively engaged in propagating it. 
J. K. 


MRs. EppDy, POET AND METAPHYSICIAN. 


HE Christian Science Sentinel of Boston has been moved 
by the fraternal sentiments towards England now pre- 
vailing on the other side of the Atlantic to reprint some 
verses of the illustrious Mrs. Baker Eddy, the foundress of 
Christian Science. It appears that in 1898, shortly after 
the formal declaration of war between the United States and 
Spain, the Daily Chronicle published a “ Greeting from 
England,” of which it will be sufficient here to copy the first 
stanza: 
America! dear brother land ! 
While yet the shotted guns are mute, 
Accept a brotherly salute 
A hearty grip of England’s hand. 


This poem, we are told, “ came to Mrs. Eddy’s attention and 
was made the occasion by her for a prophetic utterance in 
reply to the sentiments therein expressed.”’ All this has great 
prominence given to it on the front page of the Christian 

‘ A notable saying of the late Mr. Stead is worth recording in this connection, 
“I don’t care what you say against the Catholic Church ; we may blame her 
for her narrowness, her tyranny, her what-not; but there is one thing by which 
she will get the better of all of us, a thing we may well envy her ; it is the 
cradle.” 
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Science Sentinel for February 17, 1917, and an editorial 
note, signed “ The Christian Science Board of Directors,” 
goes on further to declare that the verses are now republished 
“in order that Christian Scientists may have opportunity 
to ponder the metaphysical significance(!) of Mrs. Eddy’s 
words.”’ Here is the poem entire:. 


THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Hail, brother! fling thy banner 
To the billows and the breeze ; 
We proffer thee warm welcome 
With our hand, though not our knees. 


Lord of the main and manor ! 
Thy palm, in ancient day, 

Dids’t rock the country’s cradle 
That wakes thy laureate’s lay. 


The hoar fight is forgotten ; 
Our eagle, like the dove, 

Returns to bless a bridal 
Betokened from above. 


List, brother ! angels whisper 
To Judah’s sceptered race,— 

“ Thou of the self-same spirit, 
Allied by nations’ grace, 


“ Wouldst cheer the hosts of heaven ; 
For Anglo-Israel, lo ! 

Is marching under orders ; 
His hand averts the blow.” 


Brave Britain, blest America ! 
Unite your battle-plan ; 

Victorious, all who live it,— 
The love for God and man. 


Mary Baker Eddy. 


We have no space to comment in detail upon this extraor- 
dinary production. There is hardly a phrase in it that rises 
above the level of the poorest schoolboy effort. It is not 
merely inane but it is grossly ungrammatical. Take, for 
example, the second stanza: the words “ Thy palm . 
dids’t rock” are as plain an outrage against the rules of 
syntax as “ He do” would be, or “ We was.”” Again, it is 
not the cradle “that wakes the laureate’s lay,” but the 
country; and why “ laureate,” except that the word begins 
with an 7 and has something to do with poets? Or take the 
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first line of the same stanza: Mrs. Eddy has apparently at 
some time or other heard the phrase “ lord of the manor,” and 
she is also vaguely conscious that Britain claims to rule the 
waves, and so she apostrophizes the typical Englishman as 
“Lord of the main and the manor,” but for any meaning 
that the words convey she might just as well have written 
““Lord of the main and the moonshine,” or “ Lord of the 
main and the manhole,” or “Lord of the main and the 
mousetrap,”” or any other word of two syllables beginning 
with m. Then she goes on to tell us that this typical Briton’s 
palm rocked the cradle. ‘Well there is of course no saying 
what may have happened “ in ancient day,” but we should 
have thought it more probable that it was not the palm of 
the Lord of the manor but that of his spouse which rocked 
the cradle. As for the last three stanzas of the poem we have 
not the faintest conception what meaning they may be in- 
tended to convey. As the verses are said to be prophetic, 
it is possible that when we read how 


Anglo-Israel, lo ! 
Is marching under orders ; 
His hand averts the blow. 


we may have a recondite allusion to the financial operations 
of certain Jewish capitalists who are said to have transferred 
themselves to the United States, but we are not told whose, 
orders they were marching under, neither is there any par- 
ticular reason to suppose that their activities would “ cheer the 
hosts of heaven.” The plain truth, in fact, is that this 
“poem,” though written by Mrs. Eddy twelve years before 
her death, is sheer nonsense, verbiage and sound without 
sense. No more fatal disclosure of the mentality of the pre- 
sent leaders of the Christian Science movement in America 
could be found than the fact that they should not only re- 
publish this pitiful drivel as if it were a work of genius, but 
should actually invite all readers to “ ponder the metaphysical 
significance of Mrs. Eddy’s words.”’ 

If, however, we seem to have wasted good paper in calling 
attention again to Mrs. Eddy’s illiterate vapourings we have 
done so with a definite purpose. To us such an effusion as that 
just quoted, or that on the “ Isle of Wight ” which we printed 
in these columns on a former occasion,! seems really valuable 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the mind and system from 


1 See THe MONTH, Jan. 1910, p. 5. 
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which they emanate. There is probably no more mystifying 
book in the world than Science and Health, the textbook of 
Christian Science. Over and over again will the honest in- 
quirer who attempts to read it be led to ask himself whether 
the author, Mrs. Eddy, had a philosophical system at all, 
and whether any intelligible ideas can underlie the Delphic 
utterances which she pours out with such a pretentious affecta- 
tion of wisdom. There are passages which one may read 
a dozen times over without being able to attach to them the 
least shadow of meaning, and this even though the problems 
discussed lie at the root of all religious argument and con- 
viction. What, for example, are we to make of the following 
in the answer to the question “ What is Man?” 


Man is not matter, . . . Man is the idea of divine Principle, 
not physique. He is the compound idea of God, including all 
right ideas; the generic term for all that reflects God's image 
and likeness ; the conscious identity of being, as found in Science, 
where man is the reflection of God, or Mind, and therefore is 
eternal. . . .! 


Or this— 


Question—What are body and soul? 

Answer—l\dentity is the reflection of Spirit, in multifarious 
forms of this living Principle. A material body with a soul 
inside of it is a mortal belief, “dust to dust.’ Soul is the 
substance, Life and intelligence of man, individualized, but not 
in matter, and can never be reflected in anything inferior to 
Spirit.2 


Now if these utterances were heard in casual conversation, 
or read in the letter of some newspaper philosopher, we be- 
lieve that the man of average intelligence would just shrug 
his shoulders at them and pass on, satisfied that such arrant 
nonsense was not worth a second thought. But seeing that 
they occur in the official textbook of a religion which claims 
to number its converts by hundreds of thousands, he doubts 
his own ability to cope with abstractions of such profundity 
and believes they must have some consistent meaning which, 
unfortunately, he is unable to penetrate. It is just the fairy 
story of the Emperor’s new clothes over again. The sophis- 
ticated gush over the exquisite fineness of the imperial 
garments, while the child in his innocence says “ But he’s 
got nothing on.” Mrs. Eddy the metaphysician is worth 


1 Science and Health (Ed. 1906), p. 475. 2 Ibid. p. 477. 
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exactly as much, neither more nor less, as Mrs. Eddy 
the poet. Such verses as those above quoted are valu- 
able as establishing the fact that the use of meaningless ver- 
biage, sound without sense, was bred in Mrs, Eddy’s bones. 
The trait is to be detected in all she ever wrote or said. 
Unfortunately, amid the haze which surrounds so many 
metaphysical conceptions, the real thinker is hardly to be 
distinguished from the counterfeit, at any rate by the type 
of intelligence to which Christian Science principally makes 


its appeal. 
H. T. 


NOTE. — Apropos of the letters of Cardinal Newman, 
printed in our May number, a correspondent, possessing! 
another transcript of the letter on Spiritualism, and addressed 
to a person unnamed, has informed us that it was really 
directed to the Lord Dunraven of that day. The omission of 
his name seems to have been due to an oversight of our 
copyist, which caused confusion with the letter that followed. 

Newman’s letter itself dealt (it appears) with the following 
book, “ Experiences in Spiritualism with Mr. D. D. Home, 
by Viscount Adare, with Introductory remarks by the Earl 
of Dunraven.” (No place or publisher.) Mr. Home was 
a very well known medium, whose life is in the Dictionary o/ 
National Biography. It is there stated, inter alia, that he 
had been received into the Church at Rome, from which place, 
however, he was subsequently expelled as a “sorcerer.” 


J. H. P. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The Jubilee On May 26th last occurred the golden jubilee 

of of an event of much interest and importance 

Mr. James Britten, 1t only to Catholics in these islands but to all 
who confess the Faith in the English tongue. 

We refer to the reception into the Catholic Church in 1867 of 
Mr. James Britten, K.S.G., then a youth of twenty-one years 
of age, destined to a career of much scientific distinction in the 
Botanical Department of the British Museum, but to be still 
more widely and honourably known as one of the founders of 
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the Catholic Truth Society, and, from its inception to this day, 
its able and indefatigable Hon. Lay Secretary. No more than 
members of the C.T.S. do readers of THE MONTH, to which he 
has been a frequent and valued contributor for over thirty years, 
need to be reminded of the significance of that reception. In 
our pages he has written on a great variety of subjects not only 
concerned with the direct defence of the Faith against heretics 
of every brand but dealing too with its advancement in the fields 
of social endeavour and scientific research. When we remember 
that, until his retirement in 1909 from the post of Senior 
Botanical Assistant at the British Museum, these varied activi- 
ties represented only the parerga of a busy official career, we can 
form some idea of his energy and zeal. His writings, whether on 
social or controversial topics, spring always from first-hand 
knowledge and experience, and their value is enhanced by a 
brightness of style which makes them eminently readable. But 
the humour that pervades them does but enforce their earnestness 
of purpose, and one can conceive even the victims of his polemic 
themselves smiling, perhaps somewhat ruefully, at his witty and 
trenchant exposures of their ignorance, carelessness, or malice. 
He has done more than any living writer to diminish the stream 
of anti-Catholic misrepresentation and abuse to which the Church 
in this land is exposed from Anglican and Lutheran alike. A 
veritable malleus hereticorum, he has taught caution to many a 
hot-gospeller, and done something at any rate to restore to the 
Protestant mind that regard for logic and respect for historical 
truth, rejection of which was demanded by the needs of the 
“ Reformation.” 

Mr. Britten’s Catholic career, in respect of which we trust our 
readers will join with us in congratulating him, has not only been 
in itself of immense value to the Church in this country, but it 
will always remain a striking and stimulating example of how 
that work, to which are called, not stray individuals merely, but 
all who possess the talent of the Faith,we mean,the lay-apostolate, 
may be performed to the great and permanent advancement of 
the Faith. One is tempted to ask—if one Mr. Britten could 
do so much, what might not an apostolic dozen have done? 


Monday, May 2Ist, witnessed the dawning of 

The Irish a new epoch in the relations between England 
Convention. = and Ireland. For the first time in history the 
English Government has officially confessed its 

inability to “settle the Irish question,” 7.e., to govern Ireland 
in such a way as to satisfy the majority of her inhabitants and 
promote their general prosperity, and has equally officially, and 
with a measure of general consent astonishing to those who re- 
member the bitter polemics of a few years ago, declared its 
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readiness to let the Irish settle for themselves what form of 
autonomy within the Empire they will choose to adopt. The 
matter is thus not only removed from the struggles of the English 
party-system, but the Coalition Government itself refrains from 
dictating the form of constitution to be selected, leaving those 
who are most concerned to face the difficulty and to feel the 
responsibility. This is a most thorough recognition of the 
democratic principle, and thus at long last has occurred that 
conversion of the “predominant partner” to the principle of 
Home Rule which Lord Rosebery desiderated in 1894; it is now 
assumed by all responsible statesmen that the present system, 
which is not and never was an effective “ union,” has long been 
a source of weakness to the Empire, is now a serious handicap 
in the prosecution of the war and would, if perpetuated, 
jeopardize the chances of re-establishing the peace and harmony 
of the world on a just and permanent basis. For the first time, 
practically all parties and interests in England are united in 
desiring the settlement of Ireland, even though that settlement 
should run on lines which they have hitherto disliked and dis- 
trusted. They feel that if Ireland becomes one with itself, its 
union with the Empire is assured. They know that the majority, 
in N.E,. Ulster at any rate will not agree to any settlement which 
would tend to separation. Here and there, in the columns of the 
Morning Post or the Saturday Review, one hears the voice of some 
political ixtransigeant, whose ancestors protested against Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Act and who is fanatically loyal 
to his family traditions. One such writer lamented lately in the 
Saturday the passing of the Irish Church Act, which enactment, 
he contended, weakened Protestant, ¢.e. English, influence in 
Ireland, and thus sowed the seeds of all our further troubles! 
This is the state of mind against which even the gods contend 
in vain. Happily, it need no longer be considered. 


Corresponding to the uniqueness of the op- 

Ireland’s portunity for consummating so desirable an 
Opportunity. end as the remedying of a secular grievance 
and so freeing the nation’s energies for con- 

structive work, is the responsibility which attaches to any conduct 
which would prejudice its success. Everything now depends 
upon Ireland herself. There is room and need for compromise 
amongst the various groups but no need for compromise of prin- 
ciple. No one is asked to compromise in the matter of religion, 
the most sacred sphere of all. Freedom of conscience is 
abundantly guaranteed by law, and is exercised everywhere in 
practice, except where religion has been identified with politics, 
and intolerance taught as an integral part of it. In matters 
political no one can hope to attain his ideal. The dreamers, who 
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think an independent Irish republic practical or desirable, cer- 
tainly cannot attain theirs: separation does not come, could not 
be expected to come, within the terms of reference. England 
would be mad to permit it: Ireland would be foolish to aim 
at it: for it would only result in the weakening of both and pro- 
duce a condition of permanent unrest. If complete satisfaction 
of the sentiment of nationality demands separation from the 
British Commonwealth, then Scotland and Wales have an equal 
claim to a similar independence. If the Irish Republicans prove 
to be numerous and intractable, the Convention will fail: Ireland 
will have been betrayed by her own children. And there is 
danger too in the other extreme—the attitude of those who cling 
to the present legislative union. If they do not accept the prin- 
ciple of distinct nationality ; if they persist in looking upon them- 
selves as aliens in their own land, and as such refuse to take a 
share in its government, they will make the Convention nugatory. 
from the start; they will join it only to wréck it. It is plain, 
then, that this great experiment will only sueceed if all parties 
assume that a self-governing Ireland, occupying its own proud 
place in the Commonwealth of Nations inaccurately called the 
British Empire, is a thing to be desired, an ideal, at any rate, to 
be aimed at, a project, at the very least, worth putting to the test. 
The whole Commonwealth is looking on; the “ sea-divided Gael,” 
whether at the Antipodes or in America or in Great Britain itself, 
is waiting to see if his country has patience, skill, self-control and 
energy enough to evolve into full nationhood by the free consent 
and co-operation of all its inhabitants. 


The recent political action of the clergy in 
ee, he _ Ireland in connection with the Sinn Fein move- 
in Ireland. ment and other questions has inevitably evoked 
much comment in English journals, not, we 
are glad to say, characterized by the bitter animus which we 
might have expected some years ago, but still marred by ignor- 
ance both of Irish history and the ethos of Catholicism. / he 
Times for May 21st, in discussing the position of the Irish 
Bishops, asserts that their manifesto against partition marks “the 
end of the long abstention of the Roman Church in Ireland from 
collective political activity,” a dictum which we commend to 
those that are fond of representing Ireland as under the heel of a 
dominating priesthood,’ especially as the writer seems to blame 
the Episcopate for their silence of nearly 30 years. On that we 
need only remark that he makes less account than they deserve 
of the frequent Episcopal pronouncements delivered at the annual 
Maynooth meetings on matters connected with education and 
! It will astonish even perhaps some Catholic readers to learn that Ireland, 
with nearly a million more Catholics than Great Britain, has 714 less priests: 
yet many districts in this country are understaffed. 
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other more purely secular subjects. Again, in the Daily Telegraph 
for May 1ith and 12th respectively two articles by a certain 
“ Index’ appeared, dealing with the general Irish situation and 
incidentally with the attitude of the clergy. With his purely 
political diagnosis we are not concerned. It is merely the usual 
series of conjectures and inferences and assumptions which is 
all that an outsider can accomplish in regard to an exceedingly 
vague and complex situation. But when “ Index” turns to the 
ecclesiastical situation his incompetence, due to his non-Catholic 
standpoint, becomes glaringly manifest. He misunderstands in 
the first place the origin and grounds of the influence which the 
clergy have hitherto exercised in Irish public life. That in- 
fluence, so far as it is not merely owing to the priestly office and 
all that it implies to Catholics, is traceable to the function, forced 
upon the clergy by centuries of civil misgovernment, of heading 
the protest against the various injustices to which they and their 
flocks have been constantly exposed. 


, The Catholic Church does not recognize “ the 
The Priest . a : os a ae 
Me identity between religion and politics ” that 
Politics. “ Index" imagines. In a normal condition of 
society a priest takes no share in party politics, 
beyond that to which his rights as a citizen entitle him, and indeed 
he must often be content to waive even those, so as to be all things 
to all. But in Ireland the priesthood has been forced, not into 
party, but into national politics, originally in self-defence against 
religious persecution, and then in the interests of the country it- 
self, and that, in default of its natural lay defenders. This 
abnormal condition *“ Index" does not recognize, but speaks as 
if the political influence of the clergy, not always we may own 
prudently exercised, were an inevitable outcome of the spirit 
of Catholicism. On this false supposition he hazards a number 
of conjectures as to the future relations between clergy and laity 
in the Irish Church, using such usual anti-clerical clichés as 
“the signs of revolt against clerical dictation,”’ the setting of 
“the day of despotism,” the loss of “the reputation for poli- 
tical omnipotence,” and so forth. The truth is that no people will 
be better pleased than the Irish clergy when the establishment of 
full constitutional government in Ireland and the development 
there of normal political life frees them from the extra-clerical 
duties forced on them by circumstance. 


But where “ Index” goes most egregiously 


uae, wrong is in his adumbration of a future schism 
Church ! in the Irish Church itself, of which he imagines 


he sees traces in the adhesion of some of the 
younger clergy, unsupported by their elders, to that very mixed 
political group loosely labelled “Sinn Fein.” That there are 
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clerical adherents to that group is a regrettable fact, regrettable 
because many of its constituents advocate unsound and irreli- 
gious principles and pursue very dubious methods: but that more 
than an insignificant minority of these clerics, if any at all, have 
other aims than those that Christian morality approves, no one 
who knows the Catholic priest in Ireland or elsewhere would 
readily venture to assert. Of course, the priest is not rendered 
immune by his sacred office from imprudent or even immoral 
conduct, but his deep and systematic study of moral theology 
prevents him from embracing unawares a policy unsanctioned 
by Catholic teaching. So the fears (or should we say, hopes? ) 
entertained by “ Index” of a doctrinal and disciplinary schism 
between the younger and older Irish clergy, and ultimately be- 
tween a local “ Hibernicized"’ Church and the Holy See, only. 
show how abysmal is his ignorance both of Catholicism and of 
Ireland. In no country is the Faith more deeply-rooted; in no 
country are the official defenders of the Faith less likely to 
betray its interests. The writer’s suggestion that the dream of 
Ireland as an independent republic, which already fascinates 
some shallow and impractical thinkers, should later on develop 
into a vision of a national Church free from the shackles of 
Rome, is simply ludicrous. His further idea that the Pope in 
the circumstances would be content “with a nominal allegiance 
to Rome” betokens a strange conception of the duties, spirit 
and saison d éire of the Papacy. We regret that the Irish clergy 
are exposed, through what we must consider the ill-considered 
action of some of their number, to this species of insult in English 
journals. insult directed against their intelligence no less than 
against their faith. 


. In view of the misleading statements constantly 

No real barrier ae : . 
ri appearing in the Press concerning the existence 
Irish Unity. of two “nations” in Ireland, on the strength 
of which supposed fact it is urged that, since 
these two nations cannot agree, another nation must needs keep 
the peace between them, some few and reliable statistics may 
conduce to clear thinking. First of all, we might point out 
that differences in language, race and creed do not necessarily 
involve distinct nationality, yet people constantly argue as though 
they did. Switzerland is a nation, though its inhabitants speak 
several languages and profess various creeds. The Canadians 
are one people in spite of similar grounds of divergence. The 
basis of nationality is the will and purpose of the constituent 
elements to combine into one moral whole. That desire may 
indeed be suggested by their having origin, religion and language 
in common: it may also be suggested by geographical accident 
or by habitual association. or by the expected advantages of 
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union ; but however motived, it is the common will that makes the 
nation. Now, in Ireland, there is as yet no common will co- 
extensive with its boundaries, but there is no reason why there 
should not be. There is community of language and, since the 
last Plantation at any rate, community of origin. Racial char- 
acteristics are more uniform than in England. There is nothing 
really to keep people apart except the artificially erected barrier 
of religion. Statistics from the last census will show how artifi- 
cial that barrier is. It has been erected, or at least maintained, 
largely to serve political or economic exigencies. 

The census of 1911, and the creed-proportion has not 
materially altered since, gave the numbers and distribution of 
religions in Ireland as follows: 

Catholics, 3,242,670; Protestant Episcopalians, 576,611; 
Presbyterians, 440,525; Methodists, 62,382; other denomina- 
tions (301 in number!), 68,031. In Dublin 83.1 per cent were 
Catholics. In Belfast, Catholics numbered 93,243 against 
272,530 non-Catholics, about 25 per cent. In N.E. Ulster 
itself, supposed by “the man in the street” to be homogeneous, 
politically, racially, and religiously, Catholics number 33.1 per 
cent (394,421 against 794,274), whilst in the whole Province 
they number 43.7 per cent, almost half, of the entire population. 
This is small, compared with their percentage in the other Pro- 
vinces (Munster 94 per cent, Leinster 85.2 per cent, and Con- 
naught 96.3 per cent), but sufficiently large, one would think, to 
destroy the popular idea of a compact alien “nation” occupying a 
well-defined territory and owing its superior prosperity to its 
superior creed. It may explain, moreover, the almost universal 
objection to partition, or what is misnamed “a clean cut.” 


One of the obvious disadvantages of bureau- 

Labour cratic rule is the amount of power lodged in 
Unrest. the hands of unknown and irresponsible sub- 
ordinates. The head of a great department 

can exercise only the most general supervision; his chief 
lieutenants, in their turn, must commit many items to the discre- 
tion of their subordinates, and thus the smooth working of the 
machine is liable to be interrupted by the carelessness, the ar- 
rogance, the ill-humour of some insignificant official. This, we 
incline to think, explains some of the many “ mistakes" made 
by the Government in dealing with home affairs during these 
years of crisis, mistakes which cause widespread discontent and 
consequent national inefficiency, and result from time to time in 
disasters like the Engineers’ Strike. We do not uphold the men, 
for in effect they put self before country; but their grievance was 
real. Someone in the Ministry of Munitions attempted to change 
the accepted conditions of labour without the consent of those 
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most affected. That the change was called for by the needs of 
the war is, if a fact, quite beside the point: practically, it was 
a breach of agreement, and the resentment it provoked was quite 
natural. We fear that some bureaucrats do not yet look upon the 
workers as human beings, much less as free men. The more 
the war demands suppression of individual liberties, the more 
carefully should the emergency be explained to those affected. 
It is not enough to be conscious of excellent intentions ; you must 
persuade those you govern that your intentions are good. Unfor- 
tunately, the past relations of authority with the labouring classes 
have been such that good intentions and wise aims cannot be 
taken for granted. And the prevalence of “ profiteering ” during 
the whole course of the war, very inadequately checked so far 
by Government action, has deepened the sense of injustice that 
the workers feel. It was only on May 1t9th—after some three 
years of war,—that the Director-General of Food Economy de- 
clared that he would “ welcome legislation that would make it 
a criminal offence to gamble in the food of the people.” But 
legislation halts, and meanwhile, as 7e Times witnesses,! ‘ mea- 
sures to put an end to gambling practices [by ‘“ unscrupulous 
dealers ’’] are awaited with growing impatience by those who have 
to bear the burden.” It is no doubt an inconvenience in war- 
time that a democracy cannot effectively be driven and must needs 
be led. But the inconvenience is more than outweighed by the 
greater value of willing work. In a free country what may be 
called “ Dublin Castle’’ methods are uneconomical in the long 


Tun. 


The Divorce In the second of two deeply-considered, sound 
between and convincing articles, on “ The Philosophy of 
Economics and Power,” 7he Atheneum? traces the whole of 
Ethics. our industrial confusion, and the failure of our 
modern humanitarian sentiment to remedy it, to the pursuit of a 
false ideal,—‘ the conception of economic efficiency as the end 
and criterion of social organization,” in a word, the unchecked 
worship of Mammon. The writer makes that text the subject 
of an elaborate philosophical disquisition, which is valuable not 
so much for the truth it establishes, for that is a Gospel common- 
place, but from the fact that it is established by arguments drawn 
purely from reason and experience. The fact that it should be 
set forth as something of a discovery shows how far in practice 
commerce and industry generally have departed from Christian 
principle, how, as we have often pointed out, the Prussianism we 
are fighting in the international sphere is rampant in our own civil 
relations. ‘ Economic necessity.” has been so frequently invoked 


1 May 23, 1917. 2 May, 1917, p. 213. 
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as justifying sweating, industrial slavery, overcrowding, commer- 
cial gambling, and every form of legal fraud that we do not 
recognize it as own brother to the “military necessity,” of the 
Hun. The Atheneum writer does not deny that a high degree 
of efficiency and order can be achieved by subordinating every- 
thing to economic power; but such a system of efficiency and 
order not only carries within it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, because it demands the sacrifice of the many to the few, but 
is also purchased at a ruinous cost of human liberty and dignity, 
tending to the dull porcine level of the Servile State. How many 
of our bureaucrats, “ competent business men,” are prepared to 
accept this teaching of 7’4e Atheneum, and in their personal pro- 
jects and social schemes to seek first God's justice? Could that 
article be read without smiles of contempt or cries of anger in 
the Stock Exchange or on Wall Street, or in Parliament? If not, 
then, the leaders lacking vision, the people will perish. 


—_ Yet that a journal of such a character should 

A Christian i ydee® 2 
Programme of preach so convincingly so salutary a truth is 
Social Reform. @ hopeful sign. Another of the sort is a cer- 
tain “ Scheme of Christian Social Reconstruc- 

tion” put forward by the Interdenominational Conference of So- 
cial Service Unions. It is a tentative programme, not yet adopted 
by the constituent elements of the Conference, which is a group 
mainly Nonconformist in character and containing only one 
Catholic and one Anglican body, but we venture to say that 
no Catholic social reformer could find, in regard to this document, 
anything to add or anything to take away. It is an excellent 
summary of the principles which should inform and inspire a 
Christian State, comprising three parts; the first setting forth 
the chief social rights, claims and duties of men according to 
the Christian conception of life, and the Christian ideal of the 
family and the State; the second indicating some of the modern 
evils which are largely due to a neglect of Christian principles ; 
and the third enumerating various means by which our social 
conditions may be brought into closer conformity with the 
Christian standard. In March we commented on a similar pro- 
nouncement, rather wider in scope and vaguer in details than this, 
by the Corporation des Publicistes Chrétiens of France, and we 
lamented that some similar declaration had not been put forward 
by the united Catholics of this country with the view of guiding 
public opinion. As things are, this interdenominational mani- 
festo, strengthened here and there by a more definite reference 
to Catholic tradition, might well be adopted by our various 
Catholic societies as one part of their contribution to the work 
of social reconstruction. Copies of this statement, which runs 
to eight octavo pages, may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. of 


VOL. CXXIX. KK 
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the Interdenominational Conference, 92, St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W., 1, at 1d. each or 10d. a dozen. 


A profession of principle is essential if social 
—" work is to be sound. But the principle should 
Cc. W.L. be constantly applied in practice or else we 
become mere signposts like the Pharisees. 
That admirable body, the Catholic Women’s League, whose ac- 
tivities have been largely employed in various works for the 
benefit of our fighting forces, has still had energy enough to 
undertake another species of work, the need for which has been 
accentuated although not originated by war conditions, viz., the 
rescue of the young who are in danger of adopting, or have 
begun to adopt a life of semi-private vice because of the excite- 
ment and pleasure it brought within their reach. These form a 
class largely unprovided for by any existing organization, and 
hitherto entirely ignored by Catholic social effort. The C.W.L. 
at a conference in London on May ioth, presided over by the 
Cardinal Archbishop, inaugurated a Rescue Committee to make 
at least a tentative beginning by founding a Home to receive 
girls ordered by a magistrate to be kept under training for a 
term of years under Clause 3 of the new Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill. We note that the League speakers did not express 
the alarm felt in many quarters at the dangers to which the 
innocent are exposed under the provisions of that Clause, but 
concentrated their attention on the benefit it is intended to 
effect—the preservation from street-life and commercialized vice 
of the young and inexperienced. Certainly if the only effect of 
the Clause were to keep young girls from being sent to prison, 
which is itself demoralizing, or being fined a small sum, which is 
no deterrent, and to secure that they had care and a chance off 
recovering their moral equilibrium in a suitable Home, it is not 
to be condemned. Anyhow the Clause is there, and the C.W.L. 
shows equal zeal and wisdom in beginning the provision of such 
Homes under Catholic auspices. 


It appears that the next-of-kin in the matter 


a of the Bowman Will case, on which we com- 
Sec coe _ mented in THE MonTH for September, 1915, 


appealed to the House of Lords against the 
decision of the Court of Appeal which confirmed the judgment 
of the Court of first instance that the Will, though subversive of 
the Christian religion, was good in law. On May 14th the Final 
Court upheld by a majority of four to one the original decision. 
Thus there can be no longer any doubt that the law will not con- 
demn any practice or policy which tends to overthrow Chris- 
tianity, provided it be carried out with due regard to public 
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order. It is not a crime to propagate anti-Christianity: “the 
crime jif any] consists in the manner in which such doctrines are 
advocated.” 

This view has so long been prevalent in this country that we 
cannot be surprised that it has at last received authoritative legal 
sanction. Perfect liberty to express atheistic opinions, so long 
as such expression does not provoke disorder or give reasonable 
offence, has long been the rule of the land. When a State has 
cut itself off from organized Christianity and thus become secular 
in fact, if not in name, it can properly take no other course. The 
State as such has no commission to decide what is and what is not 
orthodox. It must profess and exercise the most absolute neutral- 
ity amongst all the various beliefs and non-beliefs of its citizens. 
Wherefore, as we have before remarked on this point, the still 
existing laws which discriminate against Catholic beliefs and 
practices are the more manifestly unjust. We trust that the 
decision. of the Law Lords will make their repeal more speedy 
and certain. It will be a very powerful lever for our Catholic 
publicists to work with. 

THE EDITOR, 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Monopoly: the Morality of the Standard Oil Trust [Father Husslein, 
S.]., in America, April 14, 1917, p. 22]. 
Premium Bonds, The Morality of [Universe, May 4, 1917, p. 1]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 
Education, Mr. Fisher’s Proposals as affecting Catholics [ 7d/et, May 19, 
1917, p. 62]. 
Education in France, Lack of Freedom [F. Mourret in Revue Pratigue 
ad’ Apologétigue, April 15, 1917, p. 106]. 
po Mr.: his blunders in Natural Theology [7ad/e/, May 19, 1917, 
p- 620]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


America, Protestant Attacks on Catholic South [Rev. J. B. Culemans in 
Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1917, p. 457). 

Eugenics and the Feeble-Minded [H. Somerville in Catholic World, 
May, 1917, p. 209]. 

Industrial Peace, Towards [H. Lucas, S.J., in Zad/et, May 5 and 12, 
1917, pp. 557, 590; W. D. Gainsford, /dzd. p. 606). 

Man, and his Antiquity discussed [J. E. Parsons, S.J., in /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, May, 1917, p. 378]. 

Russian Revolution, The Church and [A. Palmieri, O.S.A., in Catholic 
World, May, 1917, p. 153]. Prospects of Church in Russia, 7ad/et, April 
28, 1917, P- 524). 








REVIEWS 


1—A STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY ' 


HIS volume contains the text of a thesis submitted to 

the University of London and accepted by it as ground 
for bestowing on its author the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Headlam was one of the examiners appointed to examine 
this thesis, and Dr. Relton, who was a pupil of Dr. Headlam, 
asked him to write the Preface which stands at the head of 
the volume. On the paper cover in which the book comes 
from the publisher it is stated to be “‘an attempt at Christo- 
logical reconstruction in the light of modern thought.” The 
original difficulty from which Apollinaris started was how 
can two complete natures be united in one person without 
involving a dual personality, since two complete natures 
involve two personalities? This difficulty was also what 
moved Nestorius and Eutyches, the former to conclude that 
there were two persons in Chwist, the two natures remaining 
distinct and the tie that bound the two together in the Christ 
being moral not physical; and the latter that unity of per- 
sonality was saved by the intermixture of the human nature 
with the divine. At Ephesus and Chalcedon the Church by 
her definitions excluded both these evasions, and holding to 
the character of the New Testament teaching declared that, 
though the two natures were distinct and remained distinct, 
the unity of person was equally to be maintained. Such 
was the position of the ancient Christology which was strictly 
adhered to in the derivative controversy against the Mono- 
thelites.. But in modern times, when interest in Christology 
was resumed by rationalism, the old difficulty recurred, and 
the Council of Chalcedon was held to have contributed 
nothing but a certain amount of mere verbiage towards the 
solution of the problem. ‘‘The formula of Chalcedon,” says 
the Rev. William Temple in Foundations, “is in fact a con- 
fession of the bankruptcy of Greek Patristic theology. The 
Fathers had done the best that could be done with the 


1 The Problem of the relation of the two Natures in the Person of 
Christ. By Herbert H. Relton, D.D. With a Preface by Arthur C. 
Headlam, D.D. Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
Po. xxxv. 278. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1917. 
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intellectual apparatus at their disposal. Their formula had 
the right devotional value ; but it explained nothing. To the 
Latin mind there was nothing to be explained, the same man 
may be both consul and augur, the same Christ may be both 
God and man. This is true if one is thinking of functions, 
but is irrelevant if one is thinking of substances.” And Dr. 
Loofs in his What is the truth about Fesus Christ ? as quoted by 
Dr. Relton, writes, ‘There is hardly a single learned theo- 
logian (I know of none in Germany), who defends the ortho- 
dox Christology in its unaltered form.” 

Dr. Relton writes in defence of the orthodox doctrine, of 
which he gives a correct and instructive exposition so far as 
its development in the patristic period is concerned. He 
draws, too, the right conclusion as regards the results of 
ancient Christology. The ancient Church in its conciliar 
definitions sought only to keep its conceptions in accordance 
with those bequeathed to it by the Gospels. If it did not go 
further it was because the Gospels did not carry it any 
further. Still, Dr. Relton thinks that Leontius of Byzantium, 
a writer of the sixth century whose works have received some 
attention recently, made a step in advance when he intro- 
duced his conception of Enhypostasia as a medium between 
Hypostasia and Anhypostasia; and that this conception is 
worthy of being taken up again and, freed from the trammels 
of Aristotelian categories which render it unacceptable to 
modern minds but are not really essential to it, it may be 
presented in a form which will help to exhibit the doctrine 
of Chalcedon as a true solution of the ancient problem. 

It is here that Dr. Relton goes astray, unwittingly indeed, 
for his intention is to be orthodox all through, but from want 
of acquaintance with the researches of the Catholic theo- 
logians, who have gone far more deeply into the question than 
have scholars like Harnack or Loofs or the Rev. William 
Temple. He does indeed quote from Father Maher’s Psycho- 
logy a passage which he praises highly, but he fails to see 
that it is about the recognition of personality by consciousness, 
not about the constitution of personality in itself. His own 
definition of personality is somewhat obscurely and indeter- 
minately expressed, but he assigns as its constitution “ self- 
consciousness, self-determination, love,” and attributes to 
this self-consciousness a “clear conviction that we are alive 
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and in process of becoming,” so that our personality is not 
the starting point but the goal of our development, and that 
accordingly it is impossible to speak of a perfect human 
personality. Reasoning from these premises he concludes 
that the Hypostatic Union means that Enhypostasia, the 
term of Leontius, which however it is a mistake to suppose 
that Leontius understood in this sense, ‘‘secures that the 
self-consciousness of the God-Man is a single consciousness 
which is not purely human but truly human, and this because, 
and only because, it is at the same time truly divine.” But 
how can a self-consciousness which is truly divine be at the 
same time truly human? He answers, “‘the divine Logos 
was capable of being the Ego not only of His divine but also 
of His human nature; because His personality in virtue of 
its divinity already embraced all that is most distinctive of a 
truly human personality. The human and the divine are not 
two contradictory but two complementary terms and the less 
is contained in the greater.” And only on this supposition, 
he tells us, could He have been perfect man as well as perfect 
God. “He and He alone could live a truly human life, 
because at every moment of His earthly career He was also 
the divine Son of God.” But why does not Dr. Relton see 
that he falls into the same error as the Monothelite? Mind, of 
which consciousness is the act, is as much part of the nature 
as distinguished from the person as is will? But the fact is 
an orthodox explanation of the Hypostatic Union is incom- 
patible with the modern conception of personality. On the 
other hand, instinctively we conceive of a complete being, a 
plant or an animal, as subsisting in itself, but the parts of it 
as subsisting in the whole, so that the acts of the parts, of 
the wings or voice, are attributed to the whole as belonging 
to it. When the complete substance is a rational being, we 
conceive of the relations of its parts to the whole in a similar 
way, but we call the whole a person. Apply this to our 
Lord’s Incarnation. There the human nature is assumed by 
the divine Person to it. The manner of that assumption is a 
mystery to us which we shall never penetrate in this life. 
But given its possibility, which we are entitled to infer from 
the testimony of the Gospels, we can understand how the 
human nature by being assumed by the divine Person fails to 
attain that condition of separate existence from which person- 
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ality results, simply because it is taken into the unity of a far 
higher whole, and so becomes a factor in the personality of 
this latter. It is on this principle that Catholic theology has 
always explained the problem that to modern rationalism 
appears so inscrutable. 





2—THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS’ 


T is eight years since the first volume of Dr. Michael 
ecu Science of Ethics appeared. Now the second 
volume is in hand. It is sure of a welcome, especially 
from the readers of the former volume who have had 
experience of Dr. Cronin’s style, the freshness, the lucidity 
and simplicity of which, as combined with a firm grasp 
of all the technicalities of his subject, make what he 
writes acceptable not only to the trained philosophical stu- 
dent but even to educated persons generally who seek in- 
struction in these matters of moral science, so vital for the 
understanding of present-day movements. They will find 
the same qualities of style in the new volume, as likewise a 
sobriety and impartiality of judgment and acuteness of insight 
into the character of these movements which betokens a long 
and careful study of contemporary literature as well as of 
the literature of Catholic thought. 

The former volume was on the fundamental principles of 
Ethical Science, this is on the application of those principles 
to the threefold department of human obligation, the duties 
towards God, towards self, and towards one’s neighbour. Of 
these indeed the first two occupy only sixty pages of the 685 
which form the volume, but, this restriction notwithstanding, 
they are treated with a sufficiency of detail and an exactness 
of appreciation which makes even this part a really valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject. 

In the main portion of the book a number of very topical 
subjects are treated, and treated very adequately. Such are 
the questions of Private Ownership, of Socialism, of Strikes, 
of Marriage, of the character, origin, and rights of the State, 
and finally of International Law. To refer to a point or two 
in the discussions on these matters. There is an admirable 
section on how ordinary men may know of God's existence 
by natural reason, which steers its way securely through many . 


1 Special Ethics. Vol. 11. By the Rev. Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. Pp. xii. 690. Price, 15s. net. 1917. 
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a pitfall and yet is well suited to reach the intelligence and 
the heart of the ordinary man. Equally commendable is the 
short but convincing statement of the position, not always 
so well put, of the claims of a man’s family to share in the 
benefit of his property and by logical consequence to inherit 
it even ex intestato, On occupancy as the original natural 
title to possession, the repudiation of which is one of the pre- 
suppositions of Socialism, the author is very emphatic. It 
is a title, it is true, which in these days becomes operative 
only by way of rare exception save in newly colonised 
countries, but it lies at the root of all other titles of occupa- 
tion, as Catholic philosophy in harmony with natural instinct 
has always maintained, and by occupancy in this sense is 
meant occupancy by the individual not by the State, although 
the State as a moral personality has the right itself to occupy 
land previously unoccupied, and usually does well by avail- 
ing itself of this right in new countries. The Karl Marx 
theory of Socialism is now largely discredited even among 
Socialists themselves, and other theories have been elaborated 
to take its place; but these are only adaptations of Marxism, 
the result being that, as Dr. Cronin notes, practically it is 
the reasonings of Karl Marx which are wont to be employed 
in the advocacy of Socialism. The author therefore takes 
Marxism as the basis of an examination which pursues the 
theory into all its lurking places, and proves by careful statis- 
tics that its most fundamental facts, such as its “ iron law 
of wages,” and its “ tendency to destroy small businesses,” are 
contradicted by experience. Particularly instructive, for ia- 
stance, though of course also widely known from recent 
investigations, is the determination of the low scale of in- 
comes which is all that a socialistic regime could establish in 
lieu of what prevails at present. Other subjects that are 
topical just now are those of the rights of the State and of 
the relative advantages of monarchies or republics as tend- 
ing to promote the welfare of the governed. And in the 
chapters on International Law he has some useful distinctions 
to make on the difference between reprisals that are lawful 
and those that are unlawful. In regard to the question of 
unearned increment, whilst defending it in itself as an es- 
sential feature of property, he makes an exception for town 
property and would leave to the Government a very free hand 
in taxing the increments of value on building sites. Of 
course it is right that in proportion as a man’s property in- 
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creases in value should be the increase of his taxation, but 
if the object for which this is increased is to reduce rents in 
the interests of the poor classes, is “here not some confusion 
in the idea? The increment in value remains the same even 
if the State were to take it all over, so that if the State were 
to let it to the poor at reduced rents it would so far be making 
them a gratuitous present. Should one not rather say that 
the rate of wages in towns and cities should be raised in the 
proportion necessary to enable the wage-earner to meet this 
rise of prices? 

We lay down this book with the feeling that it is well worthy 
to be the constant companion of the right-minded capitalist 
and the right-minded workman, as well, indeed, as the ill- 
instructed in both classes; for in it they can both find, what 
many nowadays are anxious to know, namely, the light 
Catholic principles can cast on the urgent social problems of 
the day. 


3—A NEW BOOK ON THE EXERCISES! 


HIS is a_ book likely to attract notice and divide 

opinions; an original book notwithstanding quotations 
so multiplied that the mere list of authors quoted would fill 
more than one page. It is written in six chapters: Intro- 
ductory, the End of Man, Use of Creatures, Sin, Hell, Death, 
the Kingdom of Christ. Most striking is the chapter on Sin, 
really a powerful presentation. The Hebrew and Christian 
dogma of Creation, and the absolute reference of man to God 
thence ensuing, is also well brought out. So too what the 
writer modestly calls ‘‘a word in season about Preferential 
Morality ” (pp. 84—g1), on the doctrine that I am morally 
bound to do whatever is the better thing for me to do, is so 
much in season as to say all that need ever be said on the 
subject. 

The writer defends his habit of quotation. He says: ‘ This 
piling up of references has its purpose: and as the device 
will often be repeated in these pages, it may disarm criticism 
to say that beyond mere scissors-work in quotations there is 
the solid benefit of coming to know what several minds have 
thought on the same vital subject” (p. 35). Nevertheless a 


1 Enlargements upon Meditations made in Time of Retreat. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. New York: Wagner; London: Herder. Pp. 188. 
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book should not be so far overlaid with quotations as to 
obscure the sense and purport for which it was written; and 
this, so it seems to us, is what has happened in the chapter 
on Death. There are quotations on the subject from the 
Old Testament; but the rest of the authors quoted are of no 
ecclesiastical authority, quite the reverse. The New Testa- 
ment teaching of SS. John and Paul and our Lord Himself 
is never referred to, possibly because it belongs to the Fourth 
Week. But the authors cited fail to give the spirit even of 
the First Week. The first and second rules for the Discern- 
ment of Spirits proper to the First Week might have been 
applied. In the hoped-for second edition we trust this dismal 
chapter on Death will be reset to a more cheerful key. 

We welcome in this little work a considerable addition to 
the ever-growing literature of the Exercises. 





4—THE CATHOLIC DICTIONARY ' 


HIS excellently printed and newly revised edition of 
the well known Catholic Dictionary of Addis and Arnold 
will form an abiding monument to the memory of Canon 
T. B. Scannell, whose last years of literary work, much ham- 
pered by illness, were devoted to its completion. Printed in 
a somewhat larger format, upon stouter paper and with new 
type which, being rather more heavily leaded, is distinctly 
more legible than that of the older editions, the present 
volume makes a very imposing appearance. The book, how- 
ever, does not prove to be so much more comprehensive than 
its predecessors as its increased dimensions would at first 
sight suggest. For the most part the text of the earlier 
articles is preserved without notable alteration, and though a 
certain number of additional headings are dealt with, these 
new contributions do not appear as a rule to be of any 
great length or importance. Comparing, for instance, the 
articles under the letter B, the following new entries may 
be noticed: Benxedictus, Bilocation, Bination, Boat (incense), 
Bona Mors, Bon Secours (Nuns), Bread, Brigid (Sisters of 
St.), Brothers, and Byzantine Rite, but with the exception of 
the last in order, the other headings only represent notices of 
1 A Catholic Dictionary. By W.¥:. Addis and Thomas Arnold, newly 
revised with additions by the late T. B. Scannell, D.D. Ninth Edition. 
London : Kegan Paul. Pp. xii. 876. Price, 21s. net. 
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three or four lines. On the other hand there are a great many 
more cross references, a very useful feature, and—-perhaps 
most important of all—new bibliographical references have 
been added to nearly all the articles. In this, as was to be 
expected, the materials provided by the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, as also by the Dictionnaire de la Théologie catholique, 
the Dictionnaire d Archéologie, etc., have been turned to 
good account. No doubt it has often happened that refer- 
ences have been given to works and articles which the editor 
has not actually read. In the article “ Elevation,” for 
example, it is still stated that the practice of elevating 
the Host at the consecration began about the year 1100 as 
a consequence of the heresy of Berengarius, though the newer 
authorities appealed to in the bibliography show that the 
change was not made until nearly a century later and for 
quite a different reason. Still the occurrence of a few such 
oversights is inevitable in a work embracing an immense com- 
plexus of details. So far as we have observed, pains have 
been taken to bring the information up to date in all those 
matters in which the practice of the Church has undergone 
notable alteration since the appearance of the last revision. 
The article “ Plain Chant,” for example, appears to have 
been completely rewritten, and now appears under “ Chant,” 
and is signed with the initials J.C. (? Canon James Connelly). 
Extensive modifications have also, of course, been introduced 
into the articles “ Breviary,’ ‘“‘ Congregations” (Roman), 
etc., while other headings, e.g., Modernism, MWe ‘emere, 
Children’s Communion, Frequent Communion, Medal, etc., 
are introduced for the first time, but we have been 
disappointed on the other hand in finding no satisfactory. 
account of the Biblical Commission and its labours. Neither 
is mention made in the account of Catholic translations 
given under “ Douay Bible” of the newly inaugurated 
Westminster Version. Again, the article “ Indulgences” 
would certainly have gained by a study of the historical 
portion of Hilgers - Beringer, Die Abldsse, nor are we 
even told that the supervision of all matters connected 
with Indulgences is now confided to the care of the 


Congregation of the Holy Office. Similarly in the article 


“Hymn,” the data supplied by the now antiquated essay of 
Bishop Hefele ought certainly to have been submitted to re- 
vision in the light of the recent researches of Fathers Dreves 
and Blume. But we must none the less be grateful for what 
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has been provided us, and it is only fair to recognize that in 
the late editor’s precarious state of health the attempt to 
undertake a more thorough revision would probably have 
ended in delay if not in the indefinite postponement of what 
all must acknowledge to be a most useful work of reference. 


SHORT NOTICES 


APOLOGETIC. 
EDOUARD POULAIN has devoted himself to the useful task of 
e refuting the calumnies with which the anti-clericals, enraged at the 
religious reawakening of France, do not scruple to assail the French clergy 
even in the throes of their country’s struggle for existence. What do these 
priest-haters and nun-baiters care for /a union sacrée, what for the eternal 
principles of justice that are at stake? They are one with the enemy at 
heart and in method, and they would rather see France a slave of Germany 
than a servant of God. This little volume, Réfutations décisive des treize 
rumeurs infames sur le clergé francais (Téqui: 1.00 fr.) deals faithfully 
with these gentry and their venomous calumnies, some of them, as 
for instance the statement that the priests wish the war prolonged 
because of the harvest they reap in funeral fees !—almost grotesque in 
their malevolence. We have the welcome assurance that the author has 
in hand a larger and more detailed work on the same subject which must 
needs wait till the war and the calumnies alike come to an end. 
DEVOTIONAL. 

A second enlarged edition of Father W. Strappini’'s devotional reflections 
on certain points of St. Ignatius’ Rule, called The Inward Gospel (Long- 
mans : 3s. 6d. net), shows that these simple and familiar discourses have 
met with the welcome they deserved. They emphasize the connection 
between the interior and exterior, and between the whole man and Christ 
our Lord, which ought to mark true spirituality. 

The Rev. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, has 
published the Good Friday discourses preached by him in New York in 
1916 under the title—The Three Hours’ Agony of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Longmans: 3s. net). They are full of salutary thoughts forcibly and 
eloquently expressed. 

As a sort of complement to his book of Eucharistic devotions called 
Watching an Hour, Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., has composed 
another set of exercises for the same purpose, entitled The Holy Hour in 
Gethsemane (Kenedy: 75 c.). These are meditations on the Passion 
suggested by the invocations of the Anima Christi and interspersed with 
prayers. An account of the Anima Christi itself and of the “‘ Holy Hour,” 
together with a selection of litanies and hymns, makes a singularly complete 
and inspiring book of devotion. 

Canon L. Poulin’s new volume of sermons, Les Sources d’eau vive 
(Téqui: 3.50 fr.), deals with the various practices and rites which the 
Church supplies so abundantly as springs or channels of grace. The 
Sacraments, of course, the advocacy of our Lady, devotion to the Passion, 
the Sacred Heart, Prayer, Almsgiving, and many other similar themes are 
treated with knowledge and unction in these eloquent pages. 
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Another French Canon of even greater productivity, frequently reviewed 
in these pages, M. PAbbé Jean Vaudon, who has already more than a score 
of volumes to his credit, issues the first of a series of Retraites de Com- 
munton Solennelles, called L’Agneau de Dieu (Téqui: 2 francs). It contains 
simple discourses for three days, followed by morning and evening 
addresses on the great day itself. The preacher has kept the needs of his 
special audience in view throughout and varied his instructions not only 
with vocal prayers but also with those “histoires” so dear to the young. 

A more grown-up public is catered for in M. l'Abbé J. Millot’s Retraite 
de Jeunes Filles (Téqui: 3.00 fr.), wherein the virtues most necessary to 
that age and sex are expounded with great persuasiveness and the ordinary 
dangers carefully pointed out. 

A handy little volume, Lettres de Saint Bernard (Tequi: 1.00 fr.), 
selected and arranged by Pére Melot, O.P., contains a translation of those 
writings of the Saint which have reference to the needs of devout people 
living in “the world.” 

Messrs. Gill and Son have published a new edition of their well-known 
Manual of the Children of Mary (1s. 6d.) in a neat format tastefully bound 
in blue. 

Very earnest and practical are Sister Emilia’s pious reflections called 
Beauty for Ashes (Longmans: 8d. net). She belongs to a Congregation 
not found in the Church Catholic, but that fact is not apparent in her plea 
for true spirituality founded on penitence and love. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Miss Lilian Whitehouse has written an excellent biography of her father, 
styled Owen Charles Whitehouse of Cheshunt College (Longmans: 3s. net). 
As President of the Congregational College of Cheshunt, later removed to 
Cambridge, and a learned Old Testament scholar, he was a man of mark 
in his own surroundings, and evidently the centre of much affection and 
respect. It is satisfactory to learn that, unlike many Higher Critics, he 
firmly believed in the Incarnation and Redemption. 

One of the lesser calamities of ‘“‘ Easter Week” in Dublin last year was 
the destruction by fire of the MS. of the Rev. E. Canon Maguire’s Life of 
Saint Adamnan (Gill and Son: 3s.). The learned author has since re- 
constructed and printed it from his notes but apologizes for inevitable 
imperfections. The story of the Saint who flourished in Ireland and Iona 
in the seventh century abounds in legendary elements, but the legends 
themselves are evidence of contemporary thought and practice, and the 
Canon has done wisely in reproducing them. Adamnan is chiefly known 
as the biographer of St. Columba, but he also wrote a description of the 
Holy Land. He is identified by modern critics with Eunan, first Bishop 
of Raphoe in Donegal. 

The remarkable outburst of the religious spirit in France when the storm 
of the Revolution had passed has often been commented on, and indeed 
could hardly have escaped notice, for its fruits are still living and energizing 
amongst us in various flourishing Congregations. We do not know whether 
the last French persecution has sent to this country any representatives of 
one of the most remarkable of those Institutes, “‘ The Sisters of the Saviour 
and of the Holy Virgin,” which was founded in the diocese of Périgueux in 
1834 and which had to close seventy-two houses in France when the blow 
fell. But much may be learnt, especially about her remarkable interior 
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life, from an interesting account of its foundress, Mademoiselle du Bourg, 
written by M. G. du Bourg, presumably a relative, and called Une Fonda- 
trice au X1Xe Siécle (Beauchesne : 4.00 fr.). The foundress died in 1862 : as 
far as we can gather from the biography, no steps have yet been taken to 
introduce the cause of her beatification in Rome, although her career was 
marked by all the supernatural characteristics which one notes in the 
history of other founders of Religious Orders. 


POETRY. 

Included in the “Adventurers All” series—which publishes the work of 
“young poets unknown to fame”—and turned out with quite pre-war 
daintiness of paper, print and margin, A Scallopshell of Quiet (Black- 
well ; 2s. net), contains the work of four women poets who doubtless are 
*‘young” but are not altogether “unknown to fame,” for most of it has 
already appeared in reputable periodicals, including THE MONTH. Our 
readers will be glad to find ten poems by Miss Enid Dinnis, a writer who 
always unites a deep spiritual insight with playful fancy and much 
metrical skill. The other poetesses are Helen Douglas-Irvine, Gertrude 
Vaughan, and Ruth Young. When they become still more known to fame, 
it will be the delight of the critic to distinguish their individual “manners "’ ; 
here and now, we can only say that they are all authentically “seers,” getting 
to the heart of things and expressing their various vision with not too 
obvious art. Miss Margaret Woods, introducing the galaxy, is nicely dis- 
criminating in her appreciations, and whilst acknowledging the spirit of 
piety that pervades the volume, characterizes the MONTH contributor as 
the one ‘definitely devotional.” 

FICTION. 


It is astonishing enough that God allows careless or ignorant or sinful 
parents so much power to injure or ruin the bodies of the children for 
whom they are responsible. It is stranger still that He places the eternal 
destinies of these little ones, the growth, development, welfare, salvation 
of their immortal souls, so very largely in these same incompetent hands 
to make or mar. Here we have a mystery of Providence insoluble 
but by faith. Readers of Miss Gertrude Vaughan’s latest novel, The 
Bird of Life (Chapman and Hall: 6s.) will hardly escape this reflection, 
for it deals with the experiences of a child’s soul brought up under 
influences which betrayed ignorance alike of the psychology of childhood 
and of the nature of Christianity. First of all, the hard, unlovely 
grown-up dogmatism of some nonconformist sect, and then an equally 
repellent Anglicanism, devoted to formulz and externals, formed the sole 
spiritual nutriment of the heroine ; so that we wonder how any religious 
sentiment or conviction survived in her. We should be loth to think 
that it is always so outside the Church, but the lack of tradition, tested 
for centuries, regarding the feeding of Christ’s lambs, and the further lack 
of sure and wholesome provender must make the case frequent enough 
beyond the Fold. In tracing this development and in many of the details 
of her story the authoress speaks with all the force and interest of a first- 
hand experience. The narrative sometimes drags, the heroine is left still 
groping for the truth to which her creator cannot apparently lead her, 
there are faults of construction and conventional tricks. But the whole 
story gives the impression of a keen appreciation of the highest and a 
resolute search for it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have already, in our December issue, expressed our disagreement with 
what we consider Mr. Jones’ w/fra-scientific methods of education as des- 
cribed in his Scientific Method in Schools. He has not been deterred by 
our disapproval, alas! but crowns his original fault by publishing How we 
Learn (Cambridge University Press: 1s. 6d.), which is called “A Short 
Primer of Scientific Method for Boys.” Granting his ideal, it is here 
clearly worked out, in spite of an over-use of cumbersome “ Latin” phrase- 
ology, which no one will persuade us that boys really understand. His 
devotion to science, however, does not prevent Mr. Jones from stating 
“protective mimicry” in the case of fish as a fact, whereas it is merely an 
interesting but not yet verified conjecture. 

The remarkable crusade for purity amongst men which was begun 
about a year ago by Miss Olive Katharine Parr, of Ventnor, is described 
by the foundress of the work or, as she would prefer to be called, God’s 
instrument in promoting it, in a dainty little blue and white book entitled 
White Knights on Dartmoor (Longmans: Is. net). The inspiration of the 
crusade, its progress, its methods and its results up to this time, are 
detailed with all necessary fulness and the authoress adds a short auto- 
biography to satisfy the natural curiosity of the many strangers who are 
attracted by the loftiness of her ideals and have found the benefit of her 
influence. 

The elaborate series of /rovincial Geographies of India issued by the 
Cambridge University Press will gain greater importance on account of 
the recent political development of that great empire. The third volume 
deals with Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Price, 6s. net), and is due to the pen 
of Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, an experienced Civil Servant. A characteristic 
feature of these geographies is their abundance of excellent illustrations 
and the thoroughness with which every aspect of the country—historical, 
physical, climatic, geological and so forth—is discussed. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A Swedenborgian minister, the Rev. E. J. E. Schreck, has published 
some discourses, entitled A Rational Belief in Heaven (Cornish Bros., 9d. 
net), and intended as a reply to Sir O. Lodge’s Raymond. He is repelled, 
as most people are, by the grotesque conceptions of the after-life which are 
supposed to be communicated by the spirit of Raymond, and contrasts 
with them the lofty “revelations” of his own prophet, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. The Catholic will not find the latter any more authentic than the 
former, but the preacher shows a commendable conviction of the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament and the Divinity of our Lord. 

Correspondence in our papers continues to show that many Catholics 
have by no means clear views about peace and war. The scandal of the 
Catholic “conscientious objector,” who is in effect a Quaker, is, we think, 
rare enough, but minds remain puzzled as to the compatibility with Christi- 
anity of the frightful struggle on the Continent. The Peace of God 
(C.T.S., 1d.) a short but luminous exposition of Catholic teaching on the 
subject by the Bishop of Northampton, should be widely distributed for 
their benefit. We are glad to see that his Lordship calls attention to 
Father Plater’s Primer of Peace and War, a detailed study of the question 
which Catholics would do well to master. 

Other C.T.S. penny pamphlets belong to the devotional series,—God’s 
Will and Happiness and God’s Will and Death, both by Dom Roger 
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Hudleston, O.S.B. Nos. 4 and 5 of “Talks for the Little Ones”—With 
the Sacred Heart, and With the Holy Angels, by a Religious of the Holy 
Child. A Little Book for Mourners, by Father Allan Ross, Cong. Orat., 
which is mainly concerned with the consolatory aspects of Purgatory. 

The Catholic Mind for April 22nd and May 8th reprints some highly 
useful historical, expository, and controversial papers, including Mr. Thos. 
Woodlock’s able calling to book of an American Editor for anti-Catholic 
attacks, Archbishop Whiteside’s reflections on Fragmentary Christianity, 
and an essay on the Greek Schism. 

The constant recasting of food regulations makes Miss Ethel Clarke’s 
War-Flours (Heffer: 2d. net) less useful than it might otherwise have 
been. But it is well that housewives should know what substitutes there 
are for white wheaten flour, and in what a variety of palatable ways they 
can be utilized. 
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